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“Sweet China Oranges, Sweet China” 


From the series illustrating ‘‘Cries of London’”’ by F. Wheatley, R. A. 
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Home Economics in the Core Curriculum 


OME Economists, for a long time, 

have been thinking that home 
economics has a contribution to make 
to the general education of all boys 
and girls. This does not mean that 
every boy and girl should learn to sew 
and cook. The broader interpretations 
of home economics,—the selection of 
food and clothing, help for the con- 
sumer, home management, and all the 
range of human _ relationships,—these 
aspects of home economics are part of 
the everyday living of all students. It 
is in these fertile areas of interest that 
home economics can serve all young 
people. 

There have been many obstacles 
which have interfered with home eco- 
nomics being a part of the education 
of all pupils. Some of these difficul- 
ties have been college entrance require- 
ments, full programs, administration fa- 
cilities, and perhaps the greatest obstacle 
of all, the lack of understanding of the 
possibilities of home economics, by 
counselors, parents, pupils, and home 
economists themselves. 

In the core courses in the Denver 
Public Schools, the attempt has been 
made to hurdle some of these obstacles. 
Each high school has its own organi- 
zation for carrying on its own core 
program. In some schools, a home eco- 
nomics teacher is a member of the 
planning group. If she is alert and pre- 
pared she will see opportunities to help, 
she can suggest methods and subject 
matter which will help young people 
meet those real problems which they 
face from day to day. 

The space allotted for this article will 
not permit discussion of the various 
plans by which home economics can 
contribute to the general education pro- 
gram. It will be possible to give only 
briefly the plan followed in one of the 
high schools with a short survey of its 
weaknesses and its advantages. 
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By Helen Anne Burnham 


South High School 
Denver, Colorado 


In South High School, the whole 
school is organized into core groups, 
each group consisting of about thirty- 
five students and two teachers as coun- 
These two teachers keep the 
Together,- 


sellors. 
group 
teachers and 
core course. They plan those units for 
study which will help them to meet 
more adequately those problems which 
are common to the group, are reai to 
them, and which are important for both 
the present and the future. The teach- 
ers serve as guides or advisors, but 
should not dictate problems nor _ pro- 
cedures. At first there was the tendency 
for the problems to be largely in the 
field of the core teacher’s interest but 
this is being changed as the class sees 
other opportunities. 

Sometimes the class is at a loss to 
know where it may get help in its 
particular Pupils do not 
know which general 
enough for core material and which 
ones should be left to the special fields. 
In one core group, as orientation work, 
the teachers from special subject mat- 
ter fields were invited to come in to 
talk with the group about what the 
department had to offer the students 
and then particularly how the depart- 
ment could help in core work. From 
these suggestions, the class laid its plans 
for the two years’ work. This plan 
forward-looking than the 


for two 
pupils,—they plan their 


years. 


problems. 
problems are 


was more 
majority of the classes follow. Plan- 
ning a semester at a time is the usual 
procedure. Sometimes pupils are sent 
out to visit the various departments or 
to interview teachers or students and 
then report back to the group. 

In some of the units chosen, the core 
teachers will direct the study. In other 
units, the teacher may feel that his 


training and background will not serve 
the group as well. \nother teacher, 
with special training perhaps, may be 
called in to work with the group on this 
particular problem. During the last two 
years, home economics teachers have 
been called in for special units. This 
sometimes meant an inconvenience for 
the teacher. She may have had to leave 
a class of her own, or she had to give 
up some other activity or her free period 
for the time she was helping the group 
In the set-up for this present year, 
two home economics teachers and 
teachers from the fields of science, art, 
music, industrial arts, and health educa 
tion have been given one period a day 
when they are available for core work 
in any group that needs them 

The influence and guidance of the 
core teachers can be readily seen in the 
reaction of the group in those units 
with special teachers. If the core 
teacher has dominated in the selection 
of the unit, the response which the 
class makes to the unit will be much 
poorer than if the class makes its own 
decision after all viewpoints have been 
presented and discussed. If, however, 
the core teacher has opened up the sub 
ject, has prepared the way for the 
pecial teacher, has stimulated the in 
terest, the visiting teacher comes into 
a group which is eager and ready to 
tackle the new problem with enthusi 
asm and vigor and much can be ac 
complished in the limited time. 

The core teacher should not use the 
service of the visiting teacher as an 
opportunity to sit back or to shift the 
responsibility to another. Rather should 
he see it as an opportunity to help 
himself and his pupils to broaden their 
background in a new field. On the 
other hand, the special teacher who uses 
the core unit to sell his own course 
or department rather than to meet the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Practical 
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Wicker furnishings were 
recommended by decora- 
tors when this model liv- 
ing room was equip- 











room as it appears 








of redecoration. 




















Today’s dining room 
in the Pratt Institute 

































furniture was 







set was installed in 1911. 
photograph was 
taken four years later, in 


















By Anabel Parker McCann 
New York City 


N_ up-to-the-minute illustration of 

the present day educational ideal 
of “learning by doing” is seen in the 
just completed renovation of the home- 
making practice house of Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn, New York. The newly 
furnished living room and dining room 
are the visible results of a_ student 
project carried through last year and 
they constitute a demonstration of what 
a class of young girls can do in prac- 
tical home furnishing under skilled 
guidance. The scientifically equipped 
kitchen is no less interesting. 

About 30 years ago, the practice house 
of Pratt Institute was first put into use. 
Its sponsors gloried in the wooden 
Hoover kitchen cabinet, then the ulti- 
mate in a modernized kitchen. There 
was an ice box and a single sink. The 
dining room had a substantial quartered 
oak table, which, for extension, had 
to have “leaves” (fetched from the cel- 
lar) added. The sideboard took up 
too much room and had scant storage 
space in spite of its size. The small 
living room was cramped by a built-in 
window seat. Its wicker furnishings 
were considered in good taste but were 
purely utilitarian rather than possess- 
ing any note of elegance. There were 
several distinguished pieces of Chinese 
porcelain but their beauty was lost in a 
poor setting. 

The practice house of today, however 
—inside the same “four walls’—is a 
place of artistic charm, an example of 
careful planning and well thought out 
selection of furnishings, and its kitchen 
set-up for family living is as complete 
as the most exacting home maker could 
desire. Miss Joan Rock, the new Di- 
rector of the Pratt School of House- 
hold Science and Arts, says: “It was 
a difficult but very interesting project 
to take an old type of house and mod- 
ernize the interior without changing the 
construction. The living room was too 
small; the furniture chosen must be 
such as would go well either in a living 
room or a dining room, to be closely 
related in order that some effect of 
space might be secured. The narrow- 
ness of the windows must be concealed. 
I am delighted at the results achieved. 
I do not know any other school in this 
area where students themselves work 
out home making problems in the same 


way it has been done here.’ 











Project at 
Pratt Institute 


The changes were under the imme- 
diate supervision of Mrs. Hazel Voor- 
hees, Supervisor of the Department of 
Home Making, who came to Pratt last 
year. “Every year, for the past four 
years,” Mrs. Voorhees points out, “the 
Institute has co-operated in a home 
making exhibit given in one of Brook- 
lyn’s leading department stores. Our 
girls from the Home Making Depart- 
ment choose from the store stock the 
things they consider desirable for a 
three room apartment. They select on 
a basis of what they would buy for 
themselves on a given budget, thinking 
of artistic harmony and of future addi- 
tions that could be made if they should 
move to a suburban home or their fam- 
ily should increase in numbers. The 
furnishings of the practice house of 
today are the results of this group choice 
and the practice house itself represents 
the suburban home.” 

The old quartered oak dining table, 
Mrs. Voorhees stated, has been replaced 
by a Sheraton mahogany drop leaf table 
with an “indestructible” finish. This 
can seat eight persons but when the 
class prepares a luncheon for 14, the 
two matching end tables are moved in 
from their wall spaces and set against 
the center table. There is not room 
enough for 14 dining room chairs so 
the girls decided that the dining room 
closet should be used to store six fold- 
ing chairs. One of ‘the console tables 
has been set where the former buffet 
was, and a replica of a Sheraton china 
cabinet takes the place of the old oak 
dish closet and shows off the fine blue 
Chinese dinner service. 
(Continued on page 63) 


A serving class at the practice house in 1915. 














































(Above) Scientifically 
planned units for veg- 
etable preparation, bak- 
ing and_ dish-washing 
in the modern practice 
house. (Right) Latest 
type air-conditioned 
ice box used for 
comparative tests 

with mechanical 

refrigeration 











In 1915 this kitchen cabinet in the practice house was 
the last word in homemaking efficiency 























The Development of 
Wool Textiles 


The Early History 
of Textile Manufacture 
in Foreign Lands 


The following article is the first m 
a series of three to be published in 
PracticAL HoME ECONOMICS concerning 
the development of wool textiles through 
the years. 


pe tenmaegged the development 
of the art of producing modern- 
day fabrics is woven the thread of hu- 
man history. In that development over 
the thousands of years since the first 
coarse fabrics were fashioned by the 
crude stone implements of the ancient 
dwellers along the Nile, principles of 
construction have not changed mate- 
rially. Only the application of the 
principles and refinements in processes 
mark the change. 

Priceless bits of fabric recovered 
from the tombs of Egypt and care- 
fully preserved as a record of human 
progress, indicate how completely the 
art of weaving had been mastered. 
Older still, the stone tools, with which 
far earlier workers produced fabrics 
long since reduced, to dust, show that 
in the Stone Age, the spinning of yarns 
and weaving of fabrics was practiced as 
prehistoric man shook off his garments 
of skins and furs and adorned himself 


A model of Richard Arkwright’s spinning jenny invented 


in some kind of garment made from 
a woven fabric. 

How profoundly that first, far step 
in human progress has influenced the 
arts, manufacture, and life itself, is set 
forth in the records of textile produc- 
tion of today and the important part it 
plays in supporting millions upon mil- 
lions of human beings. 

For example, one New England 
worsted mill alone, at capacity, converts 
into worsted yarns each working day 
the fleeces of 33,000 sheep. In our 
southern states 18,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton are produced in a single season and 
27,000,000 spindles spin their share of 
it into yarns. Ireland, Russia and Bel- 
gium convert into fine linens the flax 
from hundreds of thousands of acres. 
Mills of the world convert cellulose 
into a billion and a third pounds of 
rayon yarns. Thousands of Japanese 
and Chinese softly patter among the 
mulberries, gathering tons upon tons of 
cocoons that a world of fashion may 
array itself in fine silks, Truly the 
Stone Age genius who first invented 
spinning and weaving of textiles littl 
dreamed that he was thereby laying 
the foundation for one of the most im- 
portant industries known to man, even 
though he may have glimpsed dimly 
the comfort which would accrue to his 
and future generations. 

Physically, Joseph’s coat of many 
colors probably differed not a great 
deal from the gay 
mackinaw jackets of 


in 1769, which was used by the entire textile industry Joe, today’s school- 
by 1785. This laid the foundation for modern machine boy. But application 


methods. 


(Courtesy of New York Public Library) 


of power, water, 
steam and electricity 
to ancient processes 
makes possible pro- 
duction of  multi- 
colored coats for a 
thousand Joes much 
more rapidly than 
was fashioned the 
garment which the 
elder brothers took 
from Joseph. 
Picking up again 
the thread of history, 
so great was the im- 
portance attached to 
textile making by the 
early Egyptians, who 








invented spinning and 
weaving of cloth, that 














to their goddess, Isis, 
they attributed the 
art. And today you 











Flemish weavers are generally given the 
credit for having started the wool indus- 
try going in England. Here they are 
shown busily engaged at their labors. 
(Courtesy of New York Public Library) 


may see in museums of Egyptian art, 
Isis represented with her eternal 
shuttle. Whether or not Isis, mother 
of all the arts, did the trick, Egypt 
developed and passed the art of weaving 
on to the East, to Chaldea. From there 
it leads into biblical times. Babylon 
the fabulous, with its hanging gardens, 
its dazzling wealth and terrible poverty, 
takes on this already ancient art, devel- 
oping there what is an approach to our 
modern system, where fabrics of fine 
woolens and soft cottons, and priceless 
linens were produced for princes and po- 
tentates. The work in Babylon was done 
by slaves of these rich masters. In the 
hills of Greece and Palestine, the pas- 
toral people measured their wealth, as 
they do today, in their flocks, and 
spinning and weaving was done at home. 

The Romans had both systems—a 
trade class known as textores, and a 
humming household industry. In visit- 
ing any great Roman estate you would 
find the patrician matron presiding over 
the females of her household, in special 
quarters devoted to shuttle and loom, 
and being an exemplary and industrious 
woman, she would no doubt take a 
hand herself at turning out the two 
kinds of wool cloth. The densa (thick) 
was for winter, and was probably a 
woolen fabric. The trita (without nap) 
was for summer, and can be called a 
worsted since it may have been made 
from long-fibre yarn. 

As the Roman Empire declined, tex- 
tile manufacture continued to progress 
in Asia and North Africa, and grew new 
rocts in Constantinople and the other 
Greek cities. During the early Chris- 
tian centuries, finest woolstuffs were 
made in the Saracen Empire—while the 
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barbarians ran over Europe 
putting out the torch of 
civilization the Romans had 





— 


kindled. In the textile arts, 





as in all others, the torch 
was rekindled by the great 
cities of the Italian Re- 
naissance. (True, long be- 
fore this there was a thriv- 
ing wool industry in Spain, 
and in the first century, 
A.D., a Spanish farmer 
bred the f 























portions weighted with a 
pellet of clay. 

The first step in mechan- 
ical spinning was taken by 
Lewis Paul, a textile man 
of Birmingham, England, 
who, with John Wyatt, in 
vented a machine which ap 
plied a drawing-out, or 
stretching principle to the 
process of producing yarns. 
That was in 1738, and the 


invention had __ indifferent 





famous Spanish 
Merino, ancestor of the 


finest wool-bearing sheep of 
our day. But Moorish Spain 


success until a barber, who 
combined high — technical 
skill with his tonsorial tal 





had little traffic with her 
neighbors, and it was Italy 
that brought the woolen in- 
dustry back to Europe.) 
Under the mediaeval guild 
system, the weavers of Venice, Flor- 
ence, and Padua were independent 
craftsmen, conducting their business at 
home with the help of their families 
and apprentices. 

Krom Italy, in the 10th Century, com- 
mand of the wool industry spread to 
the Netherlands, and Rembrandt's 
masterpiece, “Syndics of the Cloth 
Guild,” testifies to the dignity it ac- 
quired. Bruges was the great woolen 
market until the 16th Century, with 
England supplying most of the raw 
materials. Although wool had been 
used for clothing in England before 
the Roman conquest, the real beginning 
of the industry there was laid by the 
first immigrant Flemish weavers who 
probably crossed with William the Con- 
queror, More weavers driven from 
Flanders by floods, settled in England 
in the reigns of Henry I and his suc- 
cessor Stephen, and several guilds were 
incorporated, Principal headquarters 
were Norwich, Norfolk and Worsted, 
birthplace of the fine cloths we know 
as worsteds. 

Now we come, in this eventful his- 
tory, to the end of an era which start- 
ed before the dawn 
of written history, 
and the beginning of 
an epoch of unparal- 
leled development. It 
is the 18th Century, 
and in England the 
invention of the fly 
shuttle, the spinning 
jenny, the mule spin- 
ner and the power 
loom came in rapid 
succession. It was the 
beginning of the ma- 
chine age in textiles. 
What had been done 
laboriously by hand, 
through the ages, be- 
gan to be performed 
by ingenious  ma- 





The wool spinning mule invented in England around the middle 
of the 18th century marked the beginning of the machine age 


in textiles. 
(Courtesy of New York Public Library) 


unbelievable dexterity at that time. 

Until John Kay, in 1733, invented 
a shuttle that was driven through the 
warp yarns by power, that job was per- 
formed or “thrown” by hand, and the 
width of the cioth was limited by the 
ability of the weaver to reach from 
edge to edge. Use of power made 
possible wider looms, faster operation 
and paved the way for the modern 
loom, that, in carpet mills, produces 
fabrics 18 feet wide. 

Spinning of yarns had changed hardly 
at all during all this period. True, 
a great advance was made when crude 
improvements made it possible for the 
spinner to operate two threads instead 
of one. Let none think, however, that 
hand methods were wholly crude or in 
efficient. With implements, replicas of 
which are still in use by primitive peo- 
ples, yarns of incredible fineness were 
produced. The famous Dacca muslins, 
of India, were woven of yarns so film 
like that from a single pound of cotton 
was spun a thread more than 250 miles 
in length. And the weaving of the 
fabric, like gossamer, was done with a 
bamboo spindle of darning-needle pro 


Woolen-cloth Fullers and Scourers. (From a painting at Pompeii.) An ex- 
ample of the crude implements with which ancient peoples fashioned their 


coarse fabrics. 
(Courtesy of New York Public Library) 








ent, applied to the prin 
ciple the use of water 
power in operation. He was 
Richard Arkwright, and his 
invention, announced in 
1769, was thrown open to the entire 
textile industry in 1785, and laid the 
foundation of modern machine meth 
ods. 

Just preceding Arkwright, came John 
Hargreaves, also an Englishman, who, 
between the years 1764 and 1767, in 
vented the spinning jenny, one of the 
great forward steps in textiles. This 
machine made it possible to spin six 
teen or more threads instead of the two 
Upon the heels of this revolutionary 
invention came another attributed to 
Samuel Crompton, a fellow Englishman, 
who combined in the spinning mule the 
stretching and drawing processes which 
produced the finer and more elastic 
yarns of today. When steam powet 
was applied to weaving by the inven 
tion of the power loom in America, 
modern textile methods were complete 
except for refinements. 

Textiles, naturally, as a result of these 
improvements, moved into the north 
where coal was convenient for fuel use 
and England took its stand as a pre 
dominant factor in the production of 
textiles. In fact, England believed her 
self ordained to manufacture the cloth 
ing of the civilized 
world and in the 18th 
Century prohibited 
the export of textile 
machinery, or any 
models, under a heavy 
penalty. It was not 
until after the Stamp 
Act was passed that 
anything approaching 
the factory system in 
textiles began to de- 
velop in the colonies 
which were begin 
ning the revolt 
against England that 
was to lead eventual 
ly to the American 
Revolution. (Part I] 











will be published next 
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Sac City Community Education 


A Successful Evening School Maintained By and For Adults 


HE project of adult education in 

the community of Sac City, Iowa, 
is an outgrowth of the Farmers’ Eve- 
ning School organized in 1931 as a part 
of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Agri- 
culture program, which the Board of 
education started that year. 

The town of Sac City has a popu- 
lation of approximately 3000 people and 
is entirely dependent upon the surround- 
ing farming area for its existence. The 
sale of hogs and corn constitute the 
chief sources of income of the farm- 
er. The people are chiefly of German 
and English descent. 

Since the chief means of livelihood 
in the community is farming it was an 
ideal place for a evening 
This school was organized to 


farmers’ 
school. 
enable the farmer to study modern ag- 
riculture and to exchange practical in- 
formation on common farm problems. 
This has been one of the chief objec- 
tives of the farmers’ class, throughout 
the existence of the evening school. 
The original Farmers’ Evening School 
met with definite success and conse- 
quently aroused much interest and en- 
among other community 
These groups of people soon 


thusiasm 
groups. 
made known their desire to be included 
in the evening school. In 1934 the 
school was expanded to meet this need 
and included farm women, town men, 
and town women. 

The first step in the expansion of the 
Farmers’ Evening School was to invite 
the wives of the farmers enrolled to 
attend the evening classes. A course 
in poultry raising was offered to these 
women. When classes in drama and 
music were opened, so many of the 
farm women showed a preference for 
this type of instruction that those re- 
sponsible for the school felt they must 
meet the demand for an enlarged cur- 
riculum. The desire for a higher edu- 
cation was so evident the council lead- 
ers planned to offer more subjects. 

When the foundation for the Farm- 
ers’ Evening School was laid, it was 
decided to have the group headed by a 
council of leading men. In order to 
choose this group a list with names of 
fifty local farmers was handed to a 
like number of business men, who rated 
these farmers as they considered each 
man qualified to serve on the proposed 
evening council. From a summary of 
these ratings seven men were chosen to 
serve on the first evening school coun- 
cil. The purpose of the council was to 
aid the instructor in studying the ag- 


42 


ricultura! needs of the community and 
in planning a series of evening meet- 
ings. 

One hundred farm men were enrolled 
the first year and it was decided to 
limit the group to this number. There 
are men on a waiting list who are 
anxious to enroll whenever there is a 
vacancy. A member is automatically 
dropped from the roll when he does 
not attend regularly. This maintains a 
high standard of membership. 

In 1935 the forum was added to the 
Sac City Adult School. This plan 
was instituted to encourage wholesome 
thinking and to present a better view 
of the trends of the times. As far 
as possible, each speaker who led a 
discussion was a forceful leader in 
his own field. The forums were pre- 
sented with the entire membership as- 
sembling for the address and discus- 
sion after each class had been in session 
the previous hour. 

The present organization of the Sac 
City Community Adult Education pro- 
gram is built on the experiences of the 
original night school. It has grown 
and expanded, adopted new policies and 
discarded others; but throughout the 
years of its existence it has maintained 
the underlying principle of democracy 
upon which it was formed. 

Today the enrollment of the Adult 
School is approximately 400 members, 
that number being divided equally 
among the four groups which comprise 
the organization. These groups are 
farm women, farm men, town women 
and town men. 

Weekly meetings are held for a period 
of twelve weeks from the middle of 
November until February. They last an 
hour and a half on regular nights and 
one hour on forum nights. 

The present plan is to hold a forum 
at every other meeting. On_ these 
nights, after regular classes are dis- 
missed, all the members adjourn to the 
high school auditorium for the forum. 
The public is also invited to attend 
these meetings. Outstanding personali- 
ties are brought in as forum speakers 
and these stimulate lively discussions 
and contribute a perspective by which 
thinking may be guided. The guest 
speakers at the forums are chosen by 
the Adult Education Council and the 
Director of Adult Education. In main- 
taining this practice it is the hope of 
the administration that it will enrich 
the program offered. The forum meet- 
ings are attended by as many as 600 
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persons from the community and _ sur- 
rounding areas. 

The entire Adult School is financed 
by a membership fee of $1.00 per year. 
This fee enables each member to at- 
tend all regular class meetings, open 
forums, and the graduation banquet 
at the close of the year. This fund 
covers all incidental expenses and pays 
for the forum speakers, which are the 
only outside talent used in the school. 

The Sac City Adult Education pro- 
gram is definitely a part of the public 
school system. The people of Sac 
City, the Board of Education and _ the 
school administration are proud that the 
school and its facilities can be used 
for the education of people from five 
to eighty years of age. 

The Vocational Agriculture instructor 
is the Director of the Adult Education 
program. The farm men, farm women, 
town men and town women each elect 
a council of ten members. The chair- 
man of each of these community 
group councils, with the Vocational Ag- 
riculture instructor comprise the high- 
est governing body in the Adult School; 
known as the Adult Education Coun- 
cil. This Adult Education Council is 
a general advisory group and assists 
the Director whenever the occasion 
arises. 

Thus the organization maintains a 
close contact between the individual 
members and the executives. This 
democratic representation is one of the 
most important features of the Adult 
School. 

The group councils act as a_ policy 
forming body. These forty council 
members are each responsible for the 
enrollment of nine night school stu- 
dents. Thus the farm women’s council 
enrolls ninety farm women. This pro- 
cedure is followed by the councils from 
the farm men, town women and town 
men. The resulting enrollment of 400 
members makes up the Sac City Adult 
School. 

A high light of the Adult School year 
is the banquet which is held the latter 
part of February. An outside speaker 
is secured and entertainment provided 
at this event. At the close of the dinner 
certificates of attendance are given to 
al! who were present at eight or more 
meetings. Gold keys are awarded for 
(Continued on page 59) 
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How Are You Using 
Your Homemaking Bulletin Board? 


your homemaking room or rooms? 


D° you have a bulletin board in 
If not, why not? If you have one, 
how is it being used? 

No doubt we in the homemaking 
field are all agreed that a homemaking 
department without a bulletin board is 
not complete or up-to-date. If the de- 
partment consists of two or more rooms, 
a bulletin board may possibly be found 
in each room. For example, if there 
is a separate foods laboratory, one may 
find a good sized bulletin board worth 
If another room is used 
construction 


while there. 
for discussion, clothing 
and many of the phases of homemaking 
included in our present curriculum, a 
large bulletin board is a valuable ad- 
dition to it. 

Are you Satisfied with the size of 
your present bulletin board? One too 
small has practically lost its utility. It 
may be because you have such limited 
bulletin board space that you as home- 
making instructor, along with your stu- 
dents, have never found much use for 
one. If this happens to be your case, 
could you have a larger one? 

What about the materials of which 
your bulletin board is made? One 
made of cork is, no doubt, the best 
as thumb tacks go into it easily. If 
thumb tacks fail to go in, one is apt 
to hesitate in placing materials upon 
it—in other words, your bulletin board 
is losing its usefulness. 

Another question to be raised in con- 
nection with the use of the bulletin 
board is: Why is the bulletin board such 
an important part of the furnishings of 
a homemaking department in 1939? Be- 
cause it has developed into one very in- 
expensive device which many times in- 
terests a student when his interests are 
lagging. It is an excellent supplement 
to homemaking instruction. 

Lack of interest may be changed by 
having the students participating mem- 
bers in contributions, care, and arrange- 
ment. In many of the homemaking de- 
partments in Arizona, students are tak- 
ing turns at assuming the complete re- 
sponsibility of their bulletin board. As 
a result, the instructor has another 
avenue of finding out the individual stu- 
dent’s inclinations and interests. Then, 
too, isn’t the arranging and caring for 
the bulletin board an excellent. oppor- 
tunity to apply the art principles the 
class or classes have been learning 
about? Students find out that pictures, 
clippings and other illustrations to be 
used mounted on colored paper add to 
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the ease with which materials may be 
attached as well as giving a_ better 
general appearance. By doing, students 
are led to realize that balance and em- 
phasis need to be considered in the 
general scheme of arrangement. They 
also soon discover that a few things 
well chosen, neatly mounted and well 
arranged attract the individual’s atten- 
tion sooner than a lot of cluttered-up 
and confusing materials. 

Are you aware of the fact that the 
care, arrangement and content of the 
bulletin board may be used as a criteria 
in evaluating the type of work going 
on in the department? Its contents in- 
dicate whether or not this aid to in- 
struction is receiving attention at regu- 
lar intervals. Through the contents 
one can also discover if the present 
class activities are being considered. The 
bulletin board either 
shows consideration or lack of consid- 


arrangement 


eration. 

Have you as homemaking instructor 
considered the displaying of students’ 
work as much as possible? Not long 
ago, I was in a department where a 
student had worked out the different 
kinds of plackets, using a blue cotton 
cloth. It was almost a perfect piece 
of work which, no doubt, was placed 
on the bulletin board to stimulate good 
workmanship on the part of other class 
members. In another department in the 
State, students developed original in- 
dividual health posters as a result of 
their nutrition and personal improve- 
ment discussions. Naturally the posters 
were different sizes because varying 
ideas were being used. For example, 
one poster contained a ship with a tall 
mast as the center, with good food on 
one side to balance good health on the 
other. The following short = rhym« 
added interest: 

“Sail on, satl on 

For comes the dawn 

The ship of good health 
Will bring you wealth 
Sail on!” 

\nother which was much 
larger pictured an old woman in a 
shoe at the top and several children 
tucked in bed on the bottom with the 


poster 


following poem; 


“There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe 


She had so many children 
She knew just what to do 
She gave them pure milk 
With plenty of bread 

And promptly at sundown 
She tucked them in bed. 
They dreamed sweet dreams 
Till seven came round. 
They needed no pills 

They all slept so sound.” 


The instructor of the class said that 
only one or two at a time, considering 
the size and subject, had been placed 
on the bulletin board. In this way they 
attracted more attention and no doubt 
were absorbed better. Members of other 
homemaking classes and visitors had 
enjoyed these results as well as. the 
class members where the ideas orig 
inated. 

\n elementary homemaking depart 
ment visited recently had been working 
on a unit “Being Mother’s Helper.” On 
the bulletin board were letters mothers 
had written to the homemaking in 
structor as a follow-up of the unit 
Two short letters were: (1) “Last 
Saturday and Sunday O— cleaned the 
house. She made her bed, swept. the 
floor and dusted the floors and furni 
ture.” (2) “R 
quite a bit with my housework. — She 


has been helping me 


does the dishes in the morning and helps 
on Saturday with the ironing. She does 
her work well, too.” The instructor 
of course was in hopes that other class 
members would be prompted to help at 
home through seeing what other girls 
were doing. 

Another value to be gained from hay 
ing class members contribute to the 
bulletin board is that the homemakin 
instructor has a way of finding out 
what homes have to select from. for 
the boys and = girls If students are 
working on home activities, the alert 
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Note: The first act of this play may be 
used by itself in case a short play ts 
needed. As many girls can take part 
in Act II as the director wants to use. 


Cast of Characters 
Julie ) 
Nita 
Jane 
Ann | 

Sue \ 

Jet 

Dottie 
Peg 
Rose 
Jean J 
Act I 
(Julie is seated at a desk in her living 
room. She is an attractive, wide-awake 
looking girl. At this time her hair is 
rumpled from constantly running her 
hands through it. This only adds to her 
happy-go-lucky appearance. As the cur- 
tain rises she is working busily away 
with a pencil—slightly frowning—talking 
aloud.) 

JuL1E—12—16—9 makes 25 

appointedly) 43. 

(She drops her pencil, cups her face 
in her hands and frowns fiercely at the 
figures on her page.) 

JuLtr—Maybe if I put that off 

(She grabs her pencil again and starts 
to write a column of figures.) 

JuLtte—Beauty parlor, $2.00; 

$16.95; shoe repairs, $2.00; dry clean- 
ing, $3.00; hat, $4.50; school supplies, 
$4.50; year book picture, $3.00; club 
dues, $2.00; miscellaneous, $10.00. Oh, 

I simply cannot 

make my allowance cover my expenses. 

(She slams the pencil down.) 
JuLtire—What am I going to do? But 

that just couldn’t take up all of $40.00. 

I’ve made a mistake. 

(She adds again, biting her pencil.) 

JuLie—19—carry one—12—16—17. 

(As she adds her last column her face 
becomes long and mournful.) 

JuLire—It ts right. Well, let’s see. 

ask Miss White to wait until next 

Now will that make it? Let’s 

see—five from 45 is—Oh, there comes 
Nita—and I know what she'll say. I’d 
better hide these papers. 

(She tries to get her papers in the 
desk drawer, but in her hurry she 
knocks several off on to the floor. She 
is just scrambling to get them together 
when Nita enters the open door on the 
left. Nita is neat, carefully groomed, 
yet not conspicuously “polished” look- 
wig.) 

Nira—Hello, 

Jutie—Oh, hello. (A little embarrassed) 

Come in. I was just— 


All modern 


school girls 


32—38 (dis- 


dress, 


and school lunches! 


I'll 


month. 


44 


It Pays to Budget 


A Two-Act Play Suitable for Chapel or Assembly 


Nita—You needn't explain. I know. 
I’ve caught you in the act! 

JuLie—Oh, I was just straightening up 
a bit. 

Nira—Yes. Just straightening up. 
(Picks up a paper from the floor) 
Figures! (Gets another paper) More 
figures! And knowing you as I do— 
(She looks at Julie for a minute—but 
Julie won't meet her look) Come on, 
Julie, out with it! What is it you’re up 
against this time? 

Juttze—Nothing! 

Nita—So you won't talk! Well, detec- 
tive Nita wi'l have to get to work. 
Let me see, now, I come in, find you 
—and the room—in a stew. You 
frown the kind of frown that means 
money worries. I suspect you are hav- 
ing trouble over your allowance. (She 
walks over to desk and gets another 
piece of paper) Further evidence— 
More figures—columns and columns 
of them— 

Jutte (grabbing at paper 
hands) Nita, give that to me. 

Nira—Each column added up— 

JuLtre—Nita, you have no_ right—be- 
sides— 

Nira—(Still holding on) And each col- 
umn totaling well over $40.00. 

Jutte—Nita, will you shut up and give 
me that paper? 

Nitra—Not till I’m through. 

(Julie sits down, turns her back to- 
ward Nita.) 

Nita—You try to hide these papers 
when I come in—that shows guilt in 
itselfi—then, when I look at one, I 
find the figures add up to more than 
the amount of your allowance. Then 
you get mad and sulk when I ask you 
about it. Evidence complete. Julie 
Haywood, | charge you with having 
run over your allowance this month. 

(Julie doesn’t 


in Nita’s 


Guilty or not guilty? 

answer.) 
Nita—(Goes over to Julie) Aw, Julie, 

come on, tell Nita. What’s the trouble? 

Same old thing? (She sits on the arm 

of her chair) Come on, now, Julie, 
(Pause) That’s it, isn’t it? 

You can’t get all those bills paid which 

you’ve run up? 

JuLtte—(Very reluctantly) Yes, that’s it, 
unfortunately. 
Nita—Let me see, Julie. 

(Julie hands over sheets of paper.) 
Nira—Oh, Julie, why do you do it? 
Juttm—Nita, I can’t help it. I just can’t 

stay within that allowance. I guess 

I'll just have to get daddy to raise it. 

(Sighs) But—he says he can’t do that 

right now. I don’t know what I’m 


confess. 


going to do. 
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Nita—I do... You're going to stop 
this spending if you have to hire me 
for a business manager ! 

JuLtm—But, Nita, I didn’t waste a cent 
last month. Yet, here I am with more 
bills than I can pay. I tell you, $40.00 
isn’t enough. 

Nita—It is more than I get for my al- 
lowance, Julie. 

Jut1e—Nita! Do you mean it? 

Nira—Of course. $35.00 is my limit. 

JuLtre—And you stay within it? 

Nita—And save some for “the rainy 
day”. 

JuLie—Nita, you couldn’t! 

Nitra—I do. 

Jut1e—Then you’re wonderful! 

Nira—I thank you. (She bows 
low) 

Jutme—But I 
How—? 

Nita—Come, my child, and I shall give 
you your very first lesson in the art 
of budgeting. 

JuLtie—And a lecture. 

Nira—You need it. And there’s no extra 
charge. And this time it is going to 
be most practical. Here, give me those 
sheets. 

Jutm—OK, you efficiency expert. 
I’m still doubtful. 

Nira—Now, where is your plan? 

JuLtre—What plan? 

Nita—Your plan for spending your al- 
lowance. 

Jutte—Oh, I don’t have to have a plan 
for that. It just spends itself—usually 
before I get it! 

Nira—Don’t be flippant! 

JuLtte—I’m serious, Nita. 

(Nita looks at her a little scornfully) 

Nira—You really mean you have no 
plan to go by? 

JuLte—Of course not. 

Nita—This is worse than I thought. 

Jut1re—Well, tell me what’s the use? As 
soon as Dad gets my allowance de- 
posited in the bank, I have a stack of 
bills waiting to be paid and they al- 
ways total more than I have. 

Nita—Yes, but if you had a plan, you 
wouldn’t spend more than you have. 

Jutm—Well, I think every time I'll 
have enough, but when the bills come, 
I can’t pay them all. I don’t mean to 
spend more than J have—it’s just all 
gone before I get it. 

Nita—Yes! A plan is just what you 
need. Now, let’s (Thumbs 
through papers on the desk) Could it 
be possible that there is a clean sheet 

Just one? Good. Here’s 


very 


still don’t believe it— 


But 


see. 


of paper? 
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very 


one that escaped your scribbling. 
What a lot of wasted paper! (Jakes 
up a handful and drops it into the 
waste basket) The first thing you 
must do, Julie, is to stop wasting. 
Look! (Stil clearing off desk) Why 
this paper should last you for a month. 
And look (holds up a sheet) two col- 
umns of figures on a whole sheet of 
paper! What kind of paper is this you 
are using, anyhow? (/lolds sheet up 
to light.) 

Jutire—It’s lovely paper. It is so easy 
to write on. I’ve been getting it for 
all my work. 

Nita—How much do you pay for it? 

JuLtiz—I guess it does cost a little more 
than the average notebook paper, but 
you have to admit it makes my papers 
look awfully nice. 

Nita—How much? 

Jutte—25c a package. 

NirA—How many sheets? 

Jut1%e—Oh, I don’t know. I never no- 
ticed. 

Nira—But you don’t get any more of it 
than you do in a regular five cent 
package—not much more, anyhow. 

Jutie—No—I guess not. 

Nira—Don’t you think that’s a little 
steep for scratch paper? 

JuLtie—Scratch paper? But I use it for 
my school work. 

(Nita reaches in basket and brings out 
both hands full. She looks at it and at 
Julia, but says nothing.) 

Jutre—Well, I just didn’t have any other 
here to use. 

NrirA—You can’t hope to keep within an 
allowance if you’re going to waste 
like that. But now, let’s make your 
budget. Your allowance is $40.00. 
Let’s put that down so we can have 
it before us as we work. Now, neces- 
sities first—Food. How much are you 
supposed to do about that? 

Jutie—I_ buy my lunches at school. 
That’s all. 

Nira—That will take about $5.00. That 
what you’ve been spending? Well, 
that’s OK. You need a good, hot 
lunch every day and we can’t cut on 
that. Next—clothes. Suppose we say 
$20.00. 

Jutie—But, Nita, sometimes I have to 
have more. My coat— 

Nira—Well, don’t spend all one month, 
so you will have more during a month 
when you have more expensive things 
to buy. 

Jutre—But $20.00—that won't buy any- 
thing. And this is my senior year 
when I need so much. Make that at 
least $25.00. 

Nita—And leave only $15.00 for all 
other expenses? Can't be done. 

Jutm—But $20.00! 

NirA—Well, maybe since it’s your senior 
year you can have $22.50. But we’ll 
have to see. 

Jutie—Well, that’s better—but— 
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Nira—Just wait now. Shelter is next. 
No expense on that account for you. 
How about doctor’s and dentist’s bills ? 

Jutie—No. Dad still takes care of those. 

Nira—Then I suppose school supplies 
come next. How much did you spend 
last month? 

Jutmw—I don’t know. I just bought 
things as I needed them. 

Nira—We'll say $2.00. 

Jutie—That’s only 50c a week and— 

Nira—And you have to buy your books 
out of that. 

JuLtre—Out of 50c a week? How on 
sarth ? 

Nita—All summer long you don’t have 
that expense. You can save up then 
to be ready for school. And it will 
no doubt mean that you will have to 
use a cheaper grade of paper for most 
of your work—certainly for scratch 
paper. And you'll learn to take better 
care of your pencils. 

JuLtre—But school books cost money 
I can’t possibly get them out of $2.00 
—two measley little dollars—a month. 

Nira—That’s $24.00 a year—and that 
should be plenty if you watch your 
spending. You know this doesn’t mean 
that you have to spend all of that $2.00 
every month. You should have a lit- 
tle left each month to save toward the 
book-buying time. Then, too, take 
good care of your books and sell them 
to somebody the next year. The money 
would come in mighty handy some- 
time—at least you could use it to good 
advantage in your savings account. 

Jutie—I don’t have a savings account. 

Nita—None at all? 

Jutte—No. How could I? I always had 
to spend every cent of my allowance 
I never had any left to save. 

Nira—You never will have any /eft to 
save, Julie. You have to plan to save 
and put it aside definitely for that 
purpose just as you do everything else 
on your budget. Here, let’s put that 
down now. Right at first let’s say 
about $2.50. Next on the list is self 
advancement. 

JuLtie—What’s that? 

Nita—Cultural things you do—like buy 
ing books, seeing good shows or going 
to concerts or art galleries. 

JuLtte—I never spend money for those 
things. Dad always buys tickets for 
any plays and concerts that come—but 
there aren’t many here, you know. As 
for books, do you really think I need 
to buy any? 

Nita—(Looks around at shelves of 
books around the room) No. You are 
very fortunate in that respect. Your 
mother and father read so much. | 
think they take about all the best 
magazines, too—so for the present, we 
won't put anything on your budget for 
that. After all while you are in school 
you are naturally getting a lot of ad- 
vantages you probably won’t have later 


-just as a part of the school program 
—but later on in life, most people need 
a definite part of their income de- 
voted to advancement to keep from 
getting in a rut. 

JuLtie—Nita, where did you learn all 
this anyhow? You have been talking 
like a book all afternoon. 

Nira—Why we learn budgeting in our 
Home Economics class. You should 
take it, Julie. 

JuLtte—I guess so, but I’ve never been 
much interested in cooking and sew- 
ing. 

Nitra—But Home Economics isn’t just 
cooking and sewing. We learn such 
interesting and useful things as home 
management, home planning, and dec 
orating, dress designing, health, child 
care, and, of course, budgeting. 

Juttre—Sounds interesting—but, Nita, 
you know I couldn't learn all that 
stuff. I’m not as smart as you. You 
know I have an awful time with that 
math and budgeting would finish m« 
\s for child care—I can’t take care 
of this Julie child yet—let alone try 
ing to learn to take care of any others 
No thanks, I'll stick to English and 
history. 

Nrra—OK. [| won't continue my lecture 
on Home Economics today, but I'll talk 
you into it yet. Why, I'll have you 
back here next year taking postgradu 
ate work just to get it in. I tell you 
it’s the- 
today. Well, no lecture it shall be 
(Sighs) but the temptation is certain 
ly strong—and such an opportune mo 
ment — but (shrugs) What next? 
Church and club dues—$4.00. Now 
let’s see. That leaves $4.00 for amuse 


But I promised no lecture 


ments and miscellaneous. Perhaps we 
had better take a dollar off your 
clothes allowance during — school 
months and make it $5.00 for amuse 
ments and miscellaneous. Then during 
the summer you can divide your $5.00 
for school lunches between your sav- 
ings and amusements. There! (Nitta 
hands paper to Julie.) 


Juttm—It all sounds—and looks—very 


well. But I don’t know how it’s going 
to work out. 

Nira—You just make it work. Now the 
first of the month is a good time to 
begin. Don’t let yourself spend more 
than the amount you have allotted on 
each item, 

JuLtre—But how can I start? I owe more 
than I can pay this month! 

Nita—Then put the part you can’t pay 
this month under the proper heading 
for next month and count it already 
spent, then begin from there. Let's 
see some of these bills—dress, shoes, 
hat, dry cleaning, year book picture, 
beauty parlor—Are vou going to save 
that till next montl 


(Continued on next page) 




















Jutm—Yes, I think Miss Wilson will 
wait—She has before. 

Nira—All right, then. Put it under mis- 
cellaneous. 

JuLtie—But that will leave me only $3.00 
for a whole month for amusement and 


everything—and I need some tooth- 


paste and a new lipstick now, 

Nira—Then, my advice is, buy the lip- 
stick and toothpaste, wash your own 
hair for awhile, and patch up that 
quarrel you and Don had and maybe 
he'll take care of the amusement 
problem. 

JuLtie—( Quickly) 
about that quarrel? 

Nira—Oh, nothing—I just say patch it 
up. 

Jutte—How did you know we had quar- 
reled? Did Don tell you? 

Nita—No. 

Jutre—Then how? 

Nira—Just guessed it. You've been go- 
ing around school looking like a young 
thundercloud and he’s been around 
that new girl a lot. 

JuLtte—Who? Dottie Mayfair? 

Nira—Yes—and—oh, nothing. 

JuLtie—What? 

Nita—Nothing. 

Jutie—(Jumps up and goes to her) Yes 
it is—Now you tell me what you 


What do you know 


started to say. 

Nita—Well, I was just going to say, 
that if I were in your place, I'd get 
to work and get Don back again. 

JuLie—Nita, aren’t you pretty interested 
in my affairs? 

NitrAa—Merely a 
thought Don could help you balance 
your budget by taking care of your 


business interest. I 


amusement expenses. That’s all. 

JuLtre—Who’s being flippant now? (St- 
lence for a short time—then) Come 
on, Nita. What’s on your mind? 

Nira—If you must have it, Julie, just 
this. Yesterday in the cafeteria a 
bunch of us were talking about the 
new treasurer for the Dramatic Club 
and Don said he thought Dottie would 
be good. 

JuLtte—So what? 

Nira—May I finish? He went on to say 
he admired her more than any girl 
he had known in a long time because 
she seemed to know what it is all 
about—finance and stuff like that, I 
mean, and that it was certainly a 
change from the light-headed girls 
around here that didn’t know the value 
of a dollar. 

Did he say that? Why the- 

Nita—You know Don is a pretty seri- 
ous-minded person, Julie, and it is 


JULIE 


only natural he would notice things 
like that. 

JuL1e—But—Dottie 
he know? 


Nira—He said that her mother and his 


Where 


How does 


were old friends and that he had 
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learned through his mother that since 

Dottie’s father died; they hadn’t had 

so much, and that Dottie practically 

ran the family finances because she is 
so much more practical than her 
mother. 

Jutre—And Don likes that! So that’s 
where he gets all those ideas about 
managing. Nita, your idea’s sold! If 
that noble Dottie Mayfair thinks she 
can get ahead of Julie, she’s got to 
get to work. Where’s that budget. 
I’m going to live by this if it kills me 
—and it probably will... And is Don 
going to hear about this! 


CURTAIN 
Act II 

Time: About six months later. 

(The scene is again laid in Julie’s lv- 
ing room. This time there are several 
girls sitting around talking. Jane and 
Ann are doing the “Little Apple” to 
the music of the radio. Some of the 
others are keeping time to the music. 
As the music comes to an end, Jane 
drops in a chair as Ann pivots on her 
toe. One of the other girls turns off 
the radio as they begin to talk.) 

ANN—Oh, that was fun. 

JuLie—Practicing up for the big dance, 
Ann? 

AnNn—Sure. All set. Are you going? 

JuLtre—No. I can’t make it. 

ANN—What’s the trouble. Don can’t 
go? 

Jutte—No, I guess Don will go. 

JANE—You mean he didn’t ask you? 

Sue—Is it that Dottie Mayfair again? 

Bet—Julie, I’d feed her rat poison, 

Sue—The double crossing little— 

Nira—Wait a minute everybody. Don’t 
start a fight yet. 

Bet—I’d like to start one. That Dottie 
Mayfair makes me tired. 

AnNn—And if Don Reid had any sense 
he’d leave her alone and take Julie 
to that dance. 

Jutie—He did ask me—but 

s3etr—He asked you? 

ANN—And you're not going? 

Jane—Why not? 

3eET—Here! Take her temperature. 

ANN—Aw, get away, Bet. Julie, what's 
up? 

Jutie—Nothing at all. I’m not going 
because it would mean a new evening 
dress—and I can’t afford one here just 
before graduation. 

ANN—That’s not a good enough reason. 

Jutie—Well, that’s it anyhow. 

ANN—But Julie, the first dance at the 
club this year! 

JuLie 
about one every two weeks all sum- 


There will be plenty of others— 


mer. And after graduation I can use 
my new graduation clothes. 
\NN—Aw, come on, Julie. You have 
something you can wear. 


JuLttre—Nothing but that velvet I’ve 


worn so much during the winter—and 
that is hardly suitable for a spring 
dance. 

ANN—Then get a new one. 

Jutie—I can’t, Ann. I’ve had to watch 
my allowance pretty closely to get in 
my graduation clothes. 

ANN—Allowance! Baloney! Charge it! 
You can pay for it next month or 
sometime, 

Jutie—Can’t do it, Ann. My clothes 
money is all planned for then to take 
care of vacation clothes. No go! 

ANN—But Julie—the first dance—every- 
body will be there. 

Bet—Come on, Julie. Tom and I are 
going. 

Jutre—But I told you. I can’t. My al- 
lowance is all spent. And I have to 
save my new dress for graduation 
week. 

ANN—Aw, forget your allowance. I've 
spent mine, too. I charged the dress. 

Jutte—But I can’t pay for it next 
month. Besides, I won’t need another 
evening dress any more. 

ANN—Well, I got mine, and I’m going 
to let the store worry about its get- 
ting paid for. We aren’t young but 
once—and Ann’s going to enjoy it. 
Besides, Julie, if the store gets too 
insistent about the bill, your dad will 
pay it. You know he isn’t going to let 
you get into trouble about a measly 
little bill. 

3ET—Why Ann! 

ANN—Well, he won't. My dad never 
does. Oh, he fusses a little and says 
he should let me get it paid the best 
I can—but he never does—and I know 
he wouldn’t let anybody say his daugh- 
ter doesn’t pay her bills. 

3eET—Ann, do you know what you are? 

Sue—l’ll tell you what I think—a 
spoiled brat! 

Bet—A_ very, very spoiled brat who 
needs a good spanking, and—let’s give 
it to her girls! 

JANE—Let’s go! 

(Bet and Jane jump up and start after 
Ann who dodges around chairs 
screaming.) 

Jurie—Hush, here comes the rest of the 
crowd, 

(All the others go to greet Dottie, 
Jean, and Rose and Peg, but Bet con- 
tinues to chase Ann.) 

Bet—Girls, you’re just in time. 

Dotrie—In_ time? 
late. 


I thought we were 


Bet—Sure—for the meeting, but just in 
time for—(She stops talking as she 
makes another dash for Ann.) 

Nira—Bet! All of you! Let’s get down 
to business. After all this meeting has 
a purpose. 

Bet—(Still after Ann) And so have I! 

JANE—Bet, act your age now. Behave 

yourself. 


Nira—(Knocking on table) Order! 
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(Gradually the talking stops and the 
girls take their places. Ann sits on the 
opposite side of the room from Bet.) 

Nira—Will the meeting please-—Bet! 
(Bet throws a pillow at Ann just as 
Nita starts her speech.) 

Betr—Yes, teacher. I’m ready now. I 
feel a little better. 

Pec—What’s the fight about anyhow? 

Jane—It all started when we were talk- 
ing about the Dance Saturday night. 
You going? 

Pec—No, but Rose and Jean are. 

Bet—-What about you, Dottie? 

Dort1e—No, I can’t go. There are so 
many things coming along now, I can’t 
manage to go to all of them. Besides 
there is so much extra work to be 
done to get ready for the Senior play. 
You know there is so much for me 
to see about, I think I'll be rather 
busy all weekend. 

Sue—Too bad, Dottie. It will be fun. 

Dottrr—I know, but I have to give up 
something. 

Nira—Let’s begin this meeting. We have 
talked dance all afternoon. 

Jean—Let’s go. 

Nira—Good. Will the meeting please 
come to order. It is time for us to 
select “Miss Class of 19—’. As you 
know this title is not a beauty award, 
but means that the person chosen must 
be a good, all-around person—the per-~ 
son who will represent the best from 
our class. This is the biggest honor 
that the girls of the class can give to 
one of their members, but it is also a 
great responsibility because it makes 
her our class manager of the future. 
We should keep that in mind as we 
elect “Miss Class of 19—”. Nomina- 
tions are now in order for “Miss Class 
of 19—”, 

RosE—(After a rather long silence) 
Madame President (Nita nods) I 
nominate Dottie Mayfair. 

JANE—(stands quickly) Madame Presi- 
dent. (Nita nods to her) I nominate 
Julie Haywood. 

Bet—I move the nominations be closed. 

JeAn—I second the motion. 

Nira—All in favor say “Aye.” 

Att—“Aye.” 

Nira—All_ opposed “No”. (Silence) 
Will the two candidates please retire? 
(Pause while Julie and Dottie Leave) 
Shall we have some discussion? 

Sue—Yes (stands) I mean, Madame 
President, I don’t think anybody needs 
to be told that Julie is a swell girl. 
She has done a lot for the class and 
I think she deserves the honor. 

Prc—Madame President, Dottie May- 
fair hasn’t been here as long as Julie, 
but she has made definite contribu- 
tions to the class this year, She has 
worked on everything we’ve done and 
she has managed the business of the 
Dramatic club better than it’s ever 
been done before. 
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Jean—Madame President, Dottie has 
had to give up so many things the rest 
of us enjoy. I think the honor would 
mean a lot to her. Besides she has 
made some real sacrifices to work for 
the class sometimes when she was 
needed at home. | think we would 
like to be represented by a girl with 
such a— a— noble attitude as Dottie’s. 

ANN—Madame President. Personally 
I’m just a little fed up with Dottie’s 
nobility and her sacrifices 

JaNeE—Ann, you're a cat! 

AnN—And a spoiled brat—but I still 
have the floor. And, Madame Presi- 
dent, I want to say that while I respect 
Dottie’s character and her fine quali- 
ties, I don’t think she has a thing on 
Julie. You don’t hear Julie howl every 
time she can’t have her way, and you 
don’t hear her always talking about 
how much extra she has to do, but 
her work always gets done. Don’t for- 
get all she did as chairman of the 
decoration committee for that Senior- 
Faculty tea. 

Jean—Dottie did the refreshments at 
the same tea! 

ANN—Julie has made a splendid asso- 
ciate editor—and don’t forget her 
basketball record. We couldn’t do bet- 
ter than to elect Julie. 

Pec—Madame President, of course Julie 
is fine, but Dottie has so much execu- 
tive ability. And, of course our rep- 
resentative must make all plans for all 
class reunions. Dottie would be just 
the person for that. Why Julie has 
never been able to manage her own 
allowance. What would she do with 
all the money for a class reunion? 

Bet—Who said Julie couldn’t manage 
her allowance? 

PEc—Why—l’ve heard her lots of times 
say she had run lots over—and_ had 
bills from months back. 

Bet—You haven’t heard that recently, 
have you? 

Prc—No—but— 

Sue—Julie hasn’t run over her allow- 
ance in months. 

Pec—What? 
3eET—Not a cent. 

Pec—Why? What happened. 

Sue—She’s budgeted her money—and 
stuck to it. 

Bet—You won't find a better manager 
if that’s what you want. 

Nira—Or a more systematic one. 

JanE—Why Madame President, you are 
speaking out of turn. 

\nNn—And so am I—but my hat’s off to 
anybody who can manage their own 
business—that’s more than most of us 
do, isn’t it? 

(There is a half-hearted “yes” from 
some, a hearty one from others.) 

Nira—Are we ready to vote. 

ALL—Yes, 

Nita—Here are the papers. 


(All take paper and pencil, write, fold 
their papers. Nita takes them up and 
counts them.) 

Nita—Julie is “Miss Class of 19 
(Everybody cheers) Ann, will you 
call them. (ds they come m) Con 


gratulations, Julie. 

JuLtte—Thanks. 

Nira—How about a speech? 

Jutie—Oh, not on the spur of the mo 
ment. I can’t think of anything to say 

AnN—Then let me do it. Ladies 

NirA—Oh, hush, Ann. We've heard 
enough from you. 

Sue—(Trying to push her down) Too 
much. 

\nn—Then I’m going where I can make 
it. Don will listen—and be interested 
(She starts for the door.) 

It LI Ann, what are you going to do? 

Bet—(Stands up and calls after Ann) 
Good girl, Ann. I take it back about 
the spoiled brat business. 

Ann—(Sticks her head back in the 
door) Forgiven, Bet. 

Nira—Here, this meeting isn’t adjourned 
yet. 

Sue—Then I move we adjourn. 

RosE—I second it. 

NirA—aAll in favor. 

Att—Aye. (They get up and start for 
the door.) 

Dottie—Julie, before I leave, I want to 
say “congratulations!” I think you de 
serve the honor. Good-bye. 

Jutte—Thanks, Dottie. Good-bye 

Bet—Good-bye, Julie. I’m glad you won 
(The others leave murmuring “good 
byes” and “congratulations”. Nita stays 
on with Julie. Julie waves good-bye 
and turns back into the room.) 

Nira—Well, Julie, how do you feel? 

Jutre—Kinda happy—and kinda—Oh, I 
don’t know. I wasn’t expecting to get 
it. 

NITA Maybe you'd like to know, your 
budget won a big cheer—and possibly 
some votes. 

Jutie—Really ? 

NirA—Really. And Don's all yours 
again. 

Juttie—Now, Nita, you don’t mean to 
tell me that Don likes me just because 
I keep my allowance straight 

Nita—No, I don’t mean that, at all. But 
he does like to hear that about you, 
But isn’t it a grand feeling to know 
you can do it?) Now about that dance 
Saturday night 
(The phone rings.) 

Jutie--Excuse me a minute, Nita. (At 
phone.) Hello—Yes. Oh, thanks Don, 
it's wonderful. (Pause) Oh, swell! 
I'd love it—good-bye. 

Nira—Still not going to that dance? 

Jutie—Still not going. Don just called 
and said let’s go to a movie that night 
We have all summer to dance. Nita 
(she throws both arms around her) 
I am happy and you're an old darling! 

CURTAIN 
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"A small group conference with the personal 
regimen teacher. 


smparison of intelligent and thoughtless 
buying in consumer education. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


By Dorothy Ellen Jones 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Cleveland Public Schools 


Since the semi-annual meeting of the 
Department of Home Economics, Na- 
tional Education Association is held in 
Cleveland this month, attracting many 
home economists, we believe a presenta- 
tion of home economics in the Cleveland 
Public Schools to be of special interest. 


IFTY-SEVEN years ago two do- 
mestic science centers were organ- 
ized in Cleveland Public Schools. All of 
the fifth and sixth grade girls from 
neighboring grammar schools attended 
these centers for one-half day a week 
to receive training in cookery, house- 
wifery, and laundry. During the. year 
1916 Cleveland employed twenty-six do- 
mestic: science teachers for high school 
classes. 
The 1939 reports list 139 home eco- 
nomics teachers in eleven senior high 
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schools and 32 junior high departments. 
This group of teachers have 21,819 stu- 
dents enrolled in their classes. Eleven 
of this listing are men who are teaching 
classes in personal regimen to high 
school boys. There are also 52 home 
economists in the system who are as- 
signed to special schools under the di- 
rection of Mr. John Fintz, Directing 
Principal of Special Schools. 

Junior high home economics is a re- 
quired subject in the seventh and eighth 
grades. All pupils attend four forty- 
five minute class periods weekly for a 
year’s training in both foods and cloth- 
ing. The ninth grade student is offered 
a year’s elective course of ten periods 
a week in foods, clothing, personal prob- 
lems, or child care. 

All senior high departments are or- 
ganized to meet the need of each par- 
ticular type of school and pupil. 

Clothing courses which include textile 
information, fundamental art principles, 
fashion design, consumer information, 
and sewing techniques vary from two 
to six semesters in the number of classes 
offered as elective subjects. 

Home economics departments are al- 
ways one of the service-groups of a 
school. Lunches, banquets, teas, cos- 
tumes, choir robes, banners, curtains, 
and a thousand other things are neces- 
sary to the completeness of a school. 
Is there a home economics teacher who 
hasn’t been asked to serve tea for 200 
on a day’s notice, a football banquet for 
500, costume an elaborate play or sup- 


ply material for the annual bazaar? As 
home economists we all enjoy . doing 
. these many and varied tasks but all too 
often the regular class room program 
must’ be slighted until the extra cur- 
ricular program has been completed. 
With this in mind some of the depart- 


Senior high clothing class demonstrating 

the correct method of placing a pattern, 

cutting with: pinking shears, and stitching 
the basted and fitted garment. 


Using photographic illustrations, personal 
regimen girls discuss vocations for women. 


(Left): A very impor- 
tant phase of .personal 
regimen is the im- 
provement of personal 
appearance. 


(Right): Some _per- 
sonal regimen boys 
and a practical applica- 
tion of good grooming. 
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Cleveland 


Public 
Schools 


ments in Cleveland High Schools are 
experimenting with Propuction CLAssES. 
Groups of carefully selected advance 
students take complete charge of plan- 
ning, designing, purchasing and making 
costumes. Another group plan, prepare, 
and serve teas, luncheons, or banquets. 
Although only an experiment we believe 
that the work accomplished is extremely 
valuable from two standpoints. First, the 
teacher no longer worries about the 
completion of the regular program, and 
second, the student is given an oppor- 
tunity to develop her sense of respon- 
sibility; she learns while she does. Citi- 
zenship training is not studied from a 
book but from actual experience. 

We all know that clothing classes off- 
er varying amounts of leisure séwing 
activities, so with this in mind we do 
not think that the Cleveland Schools 
were being different when we organized 
classes in NEEDLECRAFT. These groups 
spend their entire class periods in knit- 
ting, crocheting, fagotting, crewel work, 
needlepoint, Italian embroidery, weaving, 
and other forms of needlework. 

Foons classes like the clothing groups 
are offered for a varied number of se- 
mesters. This work includes simple cook- 
ery, advanced cookery, nutrition and tea 
room classes. The Cleveland High 
School Tea. Room program is divided 
into two groups. Some classes plan, mar- 
ket, prepare, and serve a complete lunch- 
eon to a group of teachers. The other 
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section prepares some food and supple- 
ments the menu with dishes from the 
school cafeteria. This food is then 
served to all members of the faculty. 
These classes have a proven vocational 
value, judging from the number of calls 
received for waitresses, assistant cooks, 
and housemaids. 

Classes in CoNSUMER EDUCATION are 
not new. This study of comparisons and 
standards for every day buying is es- 
sential and necessary to a complete pro- 
gram in home economics. One Cleve- 
land high school has perhaps not a 
unique class but at least a different form 
in one where the lectures, demonstra- 
tion assignments and actual buying ex- 
periences are stimulated by co-ed com- 
petition and interest. 

HoMEMAKING AND FAMILY RELATIONS 
are a separate course of study dealing 
primarily with units on home selection, 
home management, home mechanics, 
household furnishings, budgeting, home 
nursing, child care, and family and com- 
munity relations, The program is varied 
according to the needs of each particu- 
lar school. 

Boy’s CHEF CLAsSEs include the study 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Tea room class where meals are plan 
prepared, and served to members of fae’ 
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Chefs in the making. These boys are 
joying their occupation, 


















Personal regimen boys engrossed in a study 
of the selection of. correct and suitable cloth- 
ing for all occasions. 














The modern athlete is as interested as an 
girl in homemaking. 

















(Right): Part of a J ' 1 
foods laboratory ar- . PPP 
ranged as the “Korner . fs zy 
Market” for a co-ed 4 

class in thrift buying. 





















(Left): A student re- 
port on the compara- 
tive value of. different 
types of hosiery. 
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Planning the New Cafeteria 


At Senior High School, San Bernardino, California 





The cafeteria proper is equipped with 
stainless steel water stations trimmed in 


gunmetal. One of these stations also 

has a fountain attachment, so that stu- 

dents leaving the dining room may drink 

without the necessity of soiling more 
water glasses. 


"Sette known as the “best 
equipped high school cafeteria of 
its size in California,” the new Senior 
High School cafeteria at San Bernardino 
may be considered a model of school 
design, planning, and construction. The 
new building (entirely separate from 
other buildings of the school) is 134 
feet long by 91 feet wide, outside dimen 
sions, and is equipped to serve luncheon 
f 3500 students, with a 


for a school ¢ 
possibility of increasing facilities mate 
rially by the use of two adjoining class- 
rooms, and the adoption of three stag 
gered lunch periods. 

The building has been constructed so 
as to be earthquake-resistant, panic- 
proof, and explosion and fire proof 
This safety factor is particularly neces- 
sary in a cafeteria building, where large 
groups of students assemble at one time, 
and where particular caution must be 
exercised to prevent school disaster. 
Thus, the entire building has been con- 
structed of reinforced concrete, poured 
monolithically, as this type is not only 
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fire-proof but also most highly resistant 
to earthquakes. Every outside door has 
been equipped with panic bolts, so that, 
all in all, the building might be consid- 
ered as nearly disaster-proof as modern 
ingenuity can make it. 

The building consists of a main din- 
ing room; two auxiliary rooms which 
adjoin the cafeteria proper by means of 
20-foot accordion doors; a kitchen with 
storage 


adjoining toilet and rooms; 


serving room; janitor’s closet; rest 
rooms for boys and for girls; outside 
grill room; teachers’ dining room and 
service counter; and teachers’ wash 
room. The kitchen, which is at the 
north end of the building, has two sets 
of large doors, of the noiseless type, 
both of which may be closed, thus shut- 
ting out all noise from the main hall 
after service has béen completed. 

The cafeteria proper measures 70 by 
80 feet, and is a light, airy, steam-heated 
room, that is both comfortable and at- 
tractive. The walls and ceiling, which 


By Martha McMillin 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


are painted in light shades of buff, have 
been acoustically treated to reduce noise 
to a minimum. The floor is composed 
of maple wood blocks, twelve inches 
square, made of rectangular strips and 
laid directly on the cement. Thus, the 
floor is attractive, is easy on the feet, 
quiet to walk upon, and so resilient that 
it may be used for dances or other en- 
tertainment after school and at night. 
Also, this type of floor is highly suited 
to a cafeteria as it is easily cleaned, is 
warm, and is so durable as to be prac- 
tically everlasting. Also, being built over 
a concrete base, it is fireproof. 

The main dining hall is furnished at 
present with seventy-two tables though 
many more may be accommodated as the 
need arises, and six wooden chairs at 
sach table. These tables are of the fold- 
ing type, have wooden tops and metal 


The cafeteria has a stainless steel service counter, all enclosed cupboards, 
and a refrigerator that extends from the kitchen into the service section, 
thus insuring sanitary protection before and during the serving of meals. 
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Service in the school cafeteria is facilitated by the use of a double service 
counter for students and a separate counter for teachers. 


frames, and measure 5 by 2% feet. This 
type of metal-wood construction was 
selected because it is durable, unbreak- 
able, good-looking, and sanitary. Also, 
being collapsible, the tables may be easily 
folded up and tucked out of sight when 
the cafeteria is being used for school 
parties, dances, or community affairs. 
At the north end of the dining room, 
near the service counters, are two water 
stations of stainless steel, with frames 
of galvanized iron welded construction. 
The double service counter, which is 
43 feet long and 34 inches high is so 
built that two lines of students may go 
through simultaneously. This is perhaps 
the most convenient yet devised for 
Students enter the 
service counter from either end of the 


school cafeterias. 


line and pass out into the dining room in 
double file from the center of the coun- 
ter. This speeds up the service a great 
deal. All exposed parts of the main serv- 
ice counter and the two cashiers’ desks, 
are faced with stainless steel trimmed 
with gunmetal. The counter body is of 
welded formed steel, channel type of 
construction, and is composed of 18- 
gauge galvanized iron. All joints are 
electrically arc welded, ground smooth 
where exposed, and coated with alumi- 
num paint. The ends of the counter and 
the entire front are of galvanized sheet 
steel, as backing for the monel facing. 
Thus, the entire serving unit is not only 
of indefinite durability, but is also ex- 
tremely handsome. 

The service counter consists of four 
sections: (1) tray section, (2) steam 
table section, (3) salad and dessert sec- 
tion, (4) cold drink section. The tray 
section is made of 18-gauge stainless 
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steel, and has underneath it, a galva- 
nized iron shelf for storage purposes. 
The steam table section consists of 
several units, each made of stainless 
steel and each measuring 30 by 60 inches, 
thus accommodating four insets. Be- 
tween all openings, the top is adequately 
braced with one-inch stainless — steel 
angles, sweated to the top, so as to be 
unusually sturdy and durable. The back 
of the steam tables is equipped with 
hardwood cutting boards, one inch thick, 


and the front edge is turned up to meet 
the edge of the tray slide shelf. 

The water pans of the steam tables 
are composed of 28-ounce rolled copper, 
tinned on the inside. Under each pan 
are placed two Vulcan burners with baf 
fles of galvanized iron to take the direct 
blast of the flame. Under the steam 
table section, there is a low shelf, made 
in removable sections, so as to give easy 
access to the plumbing. Along the ser 
er’s side is a galvanized apron about ten 
inches deep, extending down from the 
inside edge of the cutting boards. 

The salad and dessert section also has 
a top of 18-gauge stainless — steel 
Mounted on this top are two brass ped 
estal-type glass brackets for the plate 
glass shelves. The pedestals are fas 
tened to the top and cross channels by 
means of brass bolts, so that they are 
not movable. Under this section, there 
are two low shelves for dish storage 

The cold drink station consists of an 
insulated pan, with all top portions of 
stainless steel. The insulations on all 
sides consist of one-inch sheet cork, with 
the outside shell of galvanized iron. This 
section is furnished with a perforated 
stainless steel false bottom, to improve 
the appearance, and below it is a low 
shelf for storage. 

The tray slide shelf is made of stain 
less steel, and is approximately 11% 
inches wide. A glass guard, supported 
by cast brass brackets, extends the 
length of the shelf. All exposed joints 
are electrically welded, ground smooth, 
and polished so that the entire effect is 
one of neatness and attractiveness. 


(Continued on page 60) 


An outside door leads directly to the service section, with the line well- 
marked by posts and chains so that students will not be tempted to push 
in ahead of the line. 























































U. S. Standards for Canned Fruits and Vegetables and 
How the Institutional Buyer May Use Them 


BOUT the time the canning indus- 

try divested itself of its swaddling 
clothes, the need for standards on which 
sales in wholesale trade could be con- 
summated became apparent. So long as 
the canner was able to sell his product 
within a short radius of his factory he 
had few merchandising problems. His 
output was small comparatively. He 
made most of his own sales. 

Today, huge quantities of canned 
products are sold thousands of miles 
from the point of production. So the 
with ade- 
quate nomenclature and description for 
sharply between values 


need for a common language 


differentiating 
or qualities—is a prime requisite if our 
far-flung commerce is to be successfully 
carried on in these commodities. Today, 
every carload of canned foods is sold 
on the basis of some grade—either ex- 
pressed or implied. 

Sentimentalists would quarrel with me 
if I should say canners have improved 
on the job done by grandmother. But 
the fact is that grandmother canned the 
surplus of her orchard and garden. She 
took what she could get. But the can- 
ning industry today preserves varieties 
of products especially grown for the 
particularly 
adapted by reason of soil and climatic 
conditions to the production of suitable 
canning stock. Plant breeders have spent 


purpose in territories 


lifetimes developing strains and varieties 
of fruits and vegetables in order to pro- 
vide the canner with better raw prod- 
ucts from which to pack more acceptable 
consumer goods. 

Methods of preservation have so im- 
proved that there need be no guesswork 
in the canning operation. Proper proc- 
essing is so well understood now that 
the percentage of loss from spoilage may 
be said to be negligible in products 
packed under modern conditions. The 
improvements in the containers as manu- 
factured by the can and glass companies 
are a tribute to American ingenuity and 
a definite contribution to our welfare. 
Perhaps in no industry have more inter- 
esting mechanical means been devised 
than in the canning industry. So much 
progress has been made in production 
methods that some have felt that im- 
provements in marketing methods have 
not kept pace with improvements in pro- 
duction. Marketing methods sorely need 
attention, yet marked improvements are 
being made in this field and it is to this 


Address given at Conference of Food Service 
Directors, in Rochester, New York. 
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By Paul M. Williams 


Senior Marketing Specialist 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


end that the Government project with 
which I am _ identified is addressing 
itself. 

The job of 
qualities of each commodity in a system 
of grading has been a difficult problem, 
yet is a task well on its way to solution. 
Today, this Department has standards 
for grades of canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles for probably 90 percent of all 
canned fruits and vegetables produced 
in our States and insular possessions. 

The canner, or cold packer in more 
recent years, takes the product as nature 
produces it and for the most part, par- 
ticularly in the case of vegetables, classi- 
fies his finished product into four grades. 
In the case of fruits he may divide his 
pack into as many as six classifications 
or grades. For years these have been 
designated in trade circles as “Fancy”, 
“Extra Standard” or “Choice”, and 
“Standard”. Goods falling below the 
minimum of “Standard” grade are 
known as “Substandard” products. The 
“Substandard” classification is sometimes 


classifying the various 


divided into three or four additional 
grades in the case of fruits. The can- 
ning industry, as has been the case with 
most industries, has found it difficult to 
develop descriptions of each of these 
grades with the precision necessary to 
enable the trade sharply to differentiate 
and distinguish the various qualities. The 
necessity for doing this became readily 
apparent in the early days of the indus- 
try. But it was not until it was neces- 
sary to finance stored stocks of canned 
foods on the basis of warehouse receipts 
that the need for clearly defined stand- 
ards for grades became particularly ur- 
gent. As a general rule the bankers of 
the country wish specific information 
with regard to the quality of the mer- 
chandise on which they are asked to loan 
money, and they also frequently desire 
assurance of an official character of the 
actual quality of the specific lots hypoth- 
ecated in connection with a loan agree- 
ment. 

So the job of developing standards for 
grades by which the value or quality of 
canned fruits and vegetables might be 
judged devolved upon the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. If standards are 
to be worthy of their name they must 
reflect clearly distinguishable differences 
in commercial value. Moreover, their 
terms must be precise, definite and con- 
crete because such grades are used for 


certification purposes. On the basis of 
such grades, Federal graders and others 
will doubtless be asked to certify to the 
quality and condition of samples found 
in lots of merchandise. The requirements 
of a grade must be such as to enable 
them to certify or perhaps testify under 
oath in court that the goods in question 
met or did not meet the requirements 
of a specific grade. Each official cer- 
tificate of grade issued by a grader of 
this Bureau bears the statement that the 
“certificate is admissible in all courts 
of the United States as prima facie evi- 
dence of the truth of the statements 
therein contained.” 

Moreover, care must be exercised in 
the drafting of standards to make cer- 
tain that nothing of an impossible nature 
is imposed upon an industry. At the 
same time it is equally important that 
the interests of both the producer of the 
raw material and the interests of the 
consumer of the finished product are 
served. So, in drafting standards for 
grades of canned fruits and vegetables 
it has been necessary to conduct exten- 
sive studies in producing areas, to study 


production methods in factories, and to 
consider the purposes for which each 
grade may be put by the ultimate con- 


sumer, 

The job of building standards is by 
no means completed and in view of the 
constant change in methods of produc- 
tion I doubt if it will ever be completed 
because changes in standards can be ex- 
pected as long as the greatly desired 
improvements in packing methods are 
being successfully prosecuted. Neverthe- 
less, we are well on our way. Although 
you, as a representative of the consumer, 
may be confronted with thousands upon 
thousands of brands of merchandise 
labelled with the most intriguing, beau- 
tifully lithographed labels, nevertheless 
every can of every commodity packed 
really belongs in one of the four grades 
which have for years been used in com- 
mercial transactions. Every carload of 
canned fruits and vegetables is sold on 
the basis of one of these grades, either 
expressed or implied. 

What do these grades mean? Well, 
briefly stated, U. S. Grade “C” com- 
prises a very large percentage of all of 


our canned foods. Grade “C” is good 


wholesome food and has been sometimes 
known as a sort of “run of the field” 
pack. In other words, merchandise of 
this grade may not be as carefully se- 
lected as to size, uniformity of color 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Only 24 Flousewrves out of 400 
Knew the Whole Truth 


“WHY CAKES FAIL” SURVEY SHOWS 


re 








O less than 17 different reasons were given to Royal 

Baking Powder interviewers in answer to the ques- 

tion ‘What do you feel are the principal reasons why 
cakes do not turn out the same—” 


But only 6% of the women understood the important 
part played by baking powder 

The photographs below of cake, magnified, show at a 
glance why the action of baking powder is so important 
to success in baking. Here you see how steady baking 
powder action, such as you get with ROYAL, promotes 
a close, even texture—cuts down on the possibility of 
failure. 

Royal Baking Powder, made with Cream of Tartar, 
promises a delicious, fine-grained cake. One that retains 


its moisture—stays fresh longer. “Baking powder taste” 
never spoils its delicate flavor. 

So tell your pupils this important baking powder story. 
Give them the benefit of Royal’s steady action in class- 
room work. And emphasize that for a// home baking 
they stand a better chance of success with Royal—the 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 





STEACY : UNEVEN 
POWDER ACTION 





This ts the normal result of steady 
baking powder action. Note the 
delicate but firm grain and fluffy 
texture of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious flavor— 


stay fresh longer. more quickly. 





See how an uneven baking powder 
action may ruin texture by break- 
ing down the tiny cell walls... make 
it coarse ...crumbly. This cake will 
dry out—lose its flavor—get stale 


ROYAL is the only 
nationally distrib- 
uted baking powder 
that is made with a 
pure fruit product— 
Cream of Tartar— 
derived from lus- 
cious, juice-heavy 


£rapes. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER, 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated, 
691 Washington St., New York, Dept. 602 








FREE ROYAL COOK BOOK! 


Practical, easily understandable book for 
class use. Master recipes. Directions for 
handling dough and batters. Many other 
valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 
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U. S. Standards for Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


and maturity as food in a higher grade. 
The raw materials used in Grade “B” 


products are more carefully selected for 


these characteristics. Vegetables in this 
grade are probably a little more suc- 
culent, but of course fruits and vegeta- 
bles labelled Grade “A” are very care- 
fully selected for size, color, maturity 
or tenderness. In fact, not such a very 
large proportion of canned products can 
actually be classified in this grade. Nor 
is it necessary or desirable. Each grade 
has its specific uses. If you need veg- 
etables for soup making purposes it 
would be a waste of money to buy Grade 
"A. Grade “C” 
for this purpose. 


should be satisfactory 
For some table pur- 
poses you may wish vegetables -in the 
higher grades. For pastry purposes you 
may wish to buy and doubtless do buy 
peaches, apricots and other fruits in one 
of the “Below U. S. Standard” grades. 
When we come to fruits our grades pro- 
vide for grades “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”, 
“i” and “FE” 


wholesome food and some of our very 


Even Grade “F” is good 
best pies are made from goods of this 
grade because it is good sound whole- 
some fruit packed solidly into containers 
without regard to size or symmetry. 

The question arises as to how you 
may make use of the U. S. Standards 
for grades in your own establishments. 
Well, let me tell you what other insti- 
tutional purchasing departments are do- 
ing, such as the purchasing agents of 
the States of New York, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and others. 

First of all, they made a careful study 
of the needs of their various depart- 
ments and institutions. They found, for 
example, that for certain purposes at 
prisons they could use products of a 
low quality just as well—and with con- 
siderable saving to the taxpayer—over 
the cost of merchandise of higher 
grades. For hospital purposes they nat- 
urally chose merchandise of the higher 
grades, for example fruits for dessert 
purposes. Even for hospitals, however, 
some of the lower grades are very satis- 
factory for soup and broth making pur- 
poses, For strong, healthy individuals 
doing heavy manual labor, for the most 
part Grade “C” merchandise has been 
found to be satisfactory. In institutions 
where the minimum ingestion of sugars 
is desirable, fruits of a certain grade, 
for example, were especially packed 
without sugar or in their own juice. 
This sort of thing has become so com- 
mon that we developed a sort of sched 
ule for the convenience of purchasing 
officials to be used in drawing up their 
own specifications. This form is entitled 
“Specifications for Purchasing Canned 


Fruits and Vegetables.” Skeleton out 
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lines of things to be borne in mind in 
drafting specifications are included in 
this publication, which may be had_ by 
writing the Bureau of Agricultural EKco- 
nomics in Washington or any of its 
grading offices. 

For example, the first thing to deter- 
mine in buying canned apricots is the 
grade you desire to buy, whether it is 
Grade A, B, C, D or F. Then the style 
is to be specified; that is, whether the 
apricots are to be whole or in halves. 
In some commodities it is highly desir- 
able to specify the minimum drained 
weights for each size container, or, as 
in the case of apricots, the range of 
count of pieces and sirup density if the 
goods are to be packed in sirup, indi- 
cating whether they are to be packed 
in extra heavy, heavy, medium or light 
sirup. Then, of course, the size and 
kind of container should be specified. 
For certain commodities it may be de- 
sirable to specify that the goods be 
packed in plain cans, in others the pur- 
chasing agent may prefer that they be 
packed in enamelled cans. In the case 
of vegetables such as peas, for example, 
the first thing to determine is whether 
Grade A, B, C or Substandard will meet 
the particular need for which they are 
desired. In such commodities grade 
should be specified, together with the 
type; that is, whether they are to be 
Early or Sugar Peas. The sieve size is 
very important and again the size and 
kind of container in which the goods 
are to be packed. So some purchasing 
officers have gone down the list of the 
various commodities purchased in their 
organizations and specified the quantities 
of each commodity by grade and by size 
of container. 

For the most part such organizations 
buy in large quantities, periodically. 
Some of them require that samples be 
furnished with their bids. This prac- 
tice, however, is rapidly disappearing 
because there is really no point in ex- 
amining bid samples when goods are 
bought on a definite specification, They 
incorporate their various requirements 
in “Invitations to Bid” just as the Fed- 
eral Government for the most part does. 
Contracts are awarded to bidders to fur- 
nish merchandise of a given specified 
grade at the lowest price. 

\ provision is usually incorporated in 
the contracts providing for a deduction 
of a certain amount from the face of 
the invoice to take care of all merchan- 
dise going out of condition; that is, 
swelling. 

What appears to be a minor detail in 
some of the specifications is the incorpo 
ration of a definite description of the 
size of the cans of the commodities, so 


that there can be no question about the 
size of the container. We have a multi- 
tude of various size cans on the market 
these days. Some No. 10 cans are 1/16 
of an inch shorter than others. No. 2 
cans from one section of the country are 
1/16 of an inch shorter than those used 
in other sections. Then a number of 
provisions are incorporated in their con- 
tracts relating to how delivery shall be 
made, time of delivery, and finally they 
go into considerable detail as to how 
inspection shall be made on which ac- 
ceptance is predicated. 

Most of the states, if not all of them, 
actually check the quality of the mer- 
chandise delivered against the specifica- 
tion. For this purpose they may have 
the work performed by some of their 
own people especially selected for this 
type of work, or under certain condi- 
tions they may contract with the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics ac- 
tually to grade samples from the various 
lots delivered to ascertain whether the 
requirements of the contract relating to 
quality have been fully met. 

For example, some of the states pro- 
vide that samples shall be drawn at ran- 
dom by state employees from deliveries. 
These samples are then submitted to an 
official grader of the Canned Fruit and 
Vegetable Grading Service of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, who 
issues a certificate indicating whether or 
not samples thus drawn meet the detailed 
specifications for quality. The cost of 
this inspection is usually borne by the 
purchasing agency. In the case of re- 
jection, the cost of grading the replace- 
ment merchandise, together with the cost 
of samples, is borne by the contractor, 
and it is deducted from the contractor’s 
invoice. 

Some of the purchasing organizations 
provide that inspection may be made of 
the merchandise the contractor proposes 
to deliver, by graders of this Bureau, 
prior to shipment. In other words, suc- 
cessful bidders may, at their option, 
have samples officially drawn from con- 
templated delivery by representatives of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who will at the time the samples are 
drawn mark and identify the lot or lots. 
A certificate will be issued by the Fed- 
eral grader, indicating whether or not 
the goods tendered meet the require- 
ments of the specifications. The official 
certificate of grade showing the mer- 
chandise to be in grade and meeting the 
requirements of the detailed specifica- 
tion is accepted as evidence of proper 
quality and no further inspection will be 
required (1) the certificate 
bears a date not more than 60 days prior 


provided 


to delivery, (2) shows that the mer- 
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chandise was sampled by an_ official 
sampler or grader, and (3) satisfactory 
evidence accompanies the delivery show- 
ing definitely that the delivery is the 
sampled and 


this grading is 


identical merchandise 
graded. The 
usually borne by the contractor. In the 
absence of such satisfactory evidence as 
to the identity of a lot the merchandise 
will be sampled at the point of delivery 
regardless of the 


cost of 


and again graded, 
claims of the contractor. Acceptance or 
rejection is based on the final grading. 

A provision is usually incorporated in 
the contracts providing for an Appeal 
examination in the event the original 
grading is not satisfactory to the con- 
tractor. The rules and regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture govern the 
procedure in such cases. 

There are several important 
points involved in the matter of inspec- 
tion. Some organizations are equipped 
to make their own inspections, others 
are not. But in any event inspections 
made of large lots of merchandise that 


very 


do not change materially in character 
when being transported from point of 
origin to destination are highly desir- 
able. Better prices are frequently made 
by contractors if can be 
made at their factories than at 
receiving point, because the contractor 
may feel that he should bid a little High- 
er price in order to enable him to carrv 
the risk of having the goods rejected 
many, many miles away from his plant. 

Of course, there is some little expense 


inspections 
rather 


involved to the contractor, particularly 
if the inspector is obliged to travel from 
his official headquarters to some point 
distant, hecause the usual travel expenses 
allowed him by law are of course 
charged to the contractor, together with 
the usual fee charged for this grading 
service. 

The contractor can receive a fairly 
good idea as to whether his goods are 
acceptable or not by merely drawing a 
few cans himself from a lot and ship- 
ping them to an official grading station 
for grading. Samples thus submitted are 
certified on a form which clearly indi- 
cates that the sample was not officially 
drawn, and lots alleged to have been 
inspected in this fashion are usually re- 
checked upon delivery. Certificates on 
samples thus drawn do not identify the 
samples as representing any particular 
lot. 

Now, it is entirely probable that many 
of you do not buy in such quantities to 
justify such an elaborate detailed pro- 
Yet, parts 
of this program could well be adopted 


cedure as I have outlined. 
by institutions buying in small quantities. 
The problems are essentially the same. 
While you might not feel it advisable 
to go into the problem of procurement 
in such detail, nevertheless you are con- 
cerned with the problem of getting the 
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product of a grade to fill your particu- 
lar needs and being sure that you get 
what you buy. You can most assuredly 
make your purchases, be they large or 
small, on the basis of a Government 
grade. The grades of the Bureau we 
think are reasonably 
of you doubtless are in a position to 


simple and many 


grade your own purchases. You can in- 
corporate into your deals the provision 
that the deliveries are to meet the re- 
quirements for a certain Government 
grade and that if the goods do not meet 
that grade they are not acceptable. In 
meet the 


back 


they 
fall 


determining whether 


grade you can always upon 


the grading service of the Bureau of 
\gricultural Economics, to whose grad- 
ing offices you are always at liberty to 
send samples, where for a fee the sample 
will be graded and the report issued to 
you, 

Under the terms of the law providing 
for the grading service, Congress has 
provided that fees shall be collected to 
cover as nearly as possible the cost of 
rendered. The Department 


booklet 


series of questions and answers in re 


the service 


has prepared a containing a 


spect to the grading service on canned 


fruits and vegetables, which is yours 


for the asking. 
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EQUIPPED TO LEARN ' 
SWIFTLY, EASILY!” 


Welleplanned synopsis offers a clear, 
P iP 


memorable picture 


FOR TEACHERS: The 


Handbook, specially prepared by 


Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., is based 
on recent infant nutrition data. All 
information is unbiased, presented 
in a clear, orderly fashion, 
and ready to be taught with 
Send 
Free copy of 
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FOR STUDENTS: The Students’ 
Leaflets do not duplicate, but sup- 
plement the Teachers’ Handbook. 
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Used with the 
Handbook, they 
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(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed 
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Ontario) 
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Handbook on Infant Nutrition 
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Do You Know— 


How Comic Valentines Originated? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


ALENTINE’S DAY is almost 
 fsrencriian a much degenerated 
festival, the only observance of any 
note consisting merely of the sending 
of jocular anonymous letters to parties 


whom one wishes to quiz, and this con- 
fined very much to the humbler classes,” 


of Days, published in London in 1863- 
64. “The approach of the day is now 
heralded by the appearance in the print 
seller’s shop windows of vast numbers 
of missives calculated for use on this 
occasion, each generally consisting of 
a single sheet of post paper, on the first 
page of which is seen some ridiculous 
coloured caricature of the male or fe- 
male figure, with a few burlesque verses 


wrote Robert Chambers in his Book below. More rarely, the print is of a 
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more sentimental kind, such as a view 
of Hymen’s altar, with a pair under- 
going initiation into wedded happiness 
before it, while Cupid flutters above, 
and hearts transfixed with his darts 
decorate the corners. Maid-servants and 
young fellows interchange such epistles 
with each other on the 14th day of 
February, no doubt conceiving that the 
joke is amazingly good.” 

Cheap postage was adopted in Great 
Britain in 1839. With this event, the 
sending of valentines automatically 
came within reach of the masses, and 
the charming and dignified love missives 
of an earlier period gradually gave way 
to the vulgar monstrosities of which 
Chambers so bitterly complains. Among 
the lower classes, exchanging valentines 
of rather questionable nature in time 
became almost as prevalent as the mod- 
ern custom of sending Christmas cards. 

On February 14, 1667, Mr. Pepys 
makes in his Diary an entry that ap- 
pears as the first hint of a drawing 
connected with a Valentine’s Day mis- 
sive. “This morning,” writes Pepys, 
“came up to my wife’s bedside little 
Will Mercer to be her valentine, and 
brought her name writ upon blue paper, 
in gold letters, done by himself very 
pretty; and we were both well pleased 
with it.’ At another ‘i> Peovs oh- 
serves “the drawing of mottoes as well 
as of names.” 

Thus Pepys, in the second half of the 
seventeenth century first notes the il- 
lustrations and mottoes which, when 
combined, became the foundation for 
the gay and pretty commercial valen- 
tines of a later generation. 

For many years valentines were hand- 
made affairs, inscribed with quill pens 
on thick sheets of gilt edged paper. 
Envelopes were unknown in those early 
days, the paper being folded and sealed 
in such a way as to form its own en- 
velope. Often the first page of these 
love messages were adorned with gold 
cupids and inscribed with original mot- 
toes or verses. One cannot think of 
these gilt edged valentines without re- 
calling Sam Weller’s passionate love 
letter, addressed to that “lovely cree- 
tur,” Mary, housemaid at Mr. Nup- 
kin’s, Mayor’s, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Valentine writing was an arduous task 
to many a humble lover, who, like Sam 
Weller, was untutored in the art of 
composition. As early as 1797, there- 
fore, a useful book was published un- 
der the name of “The Young Man’s 
Valentine Writer.” In 1812 this volume 
was replaced by the “Cabinet of Love”; 
or, “Cupid’s Repository of Choice Val- 
entines,”’ a manual which offered aid to 
the butcher, baker and_ candlestick 
maker, as well as to the young maiden 
who had to make a reply. 

“My nice little lamb, 

Your lover I am; 
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I've money and got a good trade, 

My shop it is neat, 

My house is complete, 

“All ready for you my sweet maid,” 
is an example of a valentine designed 
for a butcher. These verses, once ex- 
changed among tradesfolk and_ their 
sweethearts, doubtless were forerunners 
of later comic valentines. 

Simultaneously with the development 
of the gaudily colored penny comics of 
a generation ago, the many charming 
commercial valentines sprang into ex- 
istence. Today the old fashioned 
hideous vulgarities once popular among 
unlettered folk in great measure have 
given way to quaintly humorous illus- 
trations and verses, designed to poke 
fun at innocent foibles and yet to ex- 
press an affectionate sentiment on the 
part of the sender. The marked change 
in comic valentines is due in part, per- 
haps, to the fact that human nature 
has grown kinder and more beauty-lov- 
ing through the years. The spirit of 
St. Valentine, patron of all true lovers, 
is marked by the tolerance and good 
will so noticeable in the majority of 
modern comic valentines. 


Home Economics in the 
Core Curriculum 
(Continued from page 37) 


particular needs of a particular group, 

is defeating the purpose of the core 

course, and is to be condemned as 

much as the shirking core teacher. A 

fine sense of cooperation between core 

teachers, pupils, and assisting special 
teachers is a vital necessity for desir- 
able results, 

I would not be presenting this sub- 
ject fairly unless both sides of the ques- 
tion are shown. Shall we look at the 
weaknesses first ? 

1. A teacher coming into a strange 

group for two or three weeks 
cannot know the pupils as do their 
own core teachers. It may be more 
difficult to draw the pupils out in 
discussion. Their particular inter- 
ests and viewpoints are not known 
by the special teacher. 

2. Because of this lack of knowledge 
of the pupils and the limited time 
which can be given to a unit, it 
may mean that some subjects are 
handled too superficially. It will 
not be possible to do much re- 
search work or to go into any sub- 
ject as it would be desirable to do. 

. A special teacher might skim the 
“cream” from a course in order 
to attract pupils to a department. 
With the “cream” already gone, the 
elected course might seem like 
skimmed milk and be a disappoint- 
ment, 
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4. The common background of the 
pupils gained during their time to- 
gether in the core group is not 
known to the teacher who comes 
in for a unit. The core teacher 
may attempt to build this back- 
ground for him but the teacher’s 
viewpoint will of necessity be dif- 
ferent from that of his pupils. The 
visiting teacher will not have the 
clear picture from the summary 
which he would have obtained by 
hearing the individual discussions 
himself. 

5. A minority group who did not favor 
the particular unit could make the 


situation very difficult for the visit- 
ing teacher through lack of inter- 
est and participation, and through 
criticisms based on prejudice. 

. Work of a two weeks unit is hard 
to evaluate for a teacher who is 
not familiar with the pupils. 

A special teacher might be ill at 

ease when teaching before another 
teacher. 

On the other side of 

there are some very commendable qual- 


the question 


ities. 
1. In such a core course, the units 
are based on the common interests 
(Continued on next page) 








T’s a new and different form of 
baking yeast having two distinct 
advantages. It’s called Maca YEAsT and 
does not need to be kept in a refrigerator 
—buy it conveniently with your weekly 
purchases for use today, tomorrow or 
next week. Maca is a fast dry yeast. 


Nothing New to Learn 
Just follow any favorite straight dough 
method and you can expect successful 
results. Ask your grocer for our recipe 
leaflet. 

With Maca you can make light, fluffy 
rolls and bread. You don’t have to bother 
with setting of sponge hours before bak- 
ing with this yeast. 


Women Are Switching to 
’ MACA YEAST 


Home Econcmists, Domestic Science 


Women Are So Pleased With This 
New Form of Baking Yeast 





Teachers and housewives who have tried 
Maca are well pleased with it. Why 
should they not be, when the cost is the 
same and when results are so pleasing? 


Try Maca YEAST yourself—tomorrow. 
You can get it at most grocers’. If 
yours doesn’t have it, he’ll gladly order 
on request. Or if you want 
to try MACA 
before you 
buy—send the 
coupon now. 


FREE OFFER 
COUPON 


; NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY "HE 2-89 ; 
I 1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

1 Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular 

l size package of MACA YEAST. 


L 
Hi Name 


: Address or R.F.D. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 





Home Economics in the 


weight than the same material pre- 
é sented by the regular core teacher. 
Core Curriculum . Such a course broadens the pupils’ 
(Continued from page 57) acquaintance with | teachers and 
school facilities. New voices, new 
of the majority of the group. The personalities, new fields cf study 
students help to select the units and all have stimulating effects on the 
the persons who are to help them class. 
solve their problems. Pupils re- . Through this procedure, more pu- 
spond more enthusiastically and pils are given an opportunity to 
wholesomely when they can see be introduced at least to the special 
that an attempt is being made to fields courses. No pupil can take all 
meet their own real and immediate the courses offered in our modern 
needs. high school. He must choose a 
. Pupils recognize the specialist in few courses to supplement the re- 
the field and his counselling with quirements for graduation or for 
them may carry more authority and college entrance. Pupils have wel- 














“Valuable supplementary material 
to our text and reference books,” 
say Cookery teachers 


The enthusiastic reception Home Eonomics teachers have given these 4 
new Cookery booklets is a source of genuine pride to the makers of 
Crisco. Here are some typical comments. 


A Pittsfield, Mass. teacher writes: 
“We have no regular text books and | found the informa- 
tion in the booklets informative and very helpful; and the 
recipes dependable and not too expensive for our use.” 


From an Elizabeth, N. J. teacher: 
“We found the material informative, scientific and inter- 
esting enough so that students wanted to read it. They 
always love to get recipe books, and try out a lot of the 
recipes at home.” 





Writes an up-State New York teacher: 
“We find that material in addition to our text book stimu- 
lates interest and gives a broader viewpoint.” 


We believe you will find these 4 booklets equally helpful in your 
Cookery classes. A free sample set is yours for the asking. Additional 
booklets may be had for 2c each, or 5¢ for each complete set. 


Procter & Gamble 


Home Economics Dept. P-239..... IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


comed the chance to sample those 
courses which they may not have 
time to take. 

. Pupils may be made aware of and 
attracted into other departments 
by the taste of the subject they 
acquire in the units handled in the 
core course. 

Setter understanding between teach- 
ers and departments should be a 
result of such cooperation. Some- 
one has said that cooperation should 
permit each member to share, to 
contribute, and to grow. This is 
truly a goal worth striving for. 
Because of the richness of the home 
economics field, I believe no other de- 
partment has more to offer for the gen- 
eral education of boys and girls. There 
are those who feel that home economics 
departments will suffer if their mate- 
rials are made a part of the core cur- 
riculum. Those who are concerned 
with building a department may be fear- 
ful. Those teachers who are primarily 
interested in helping boys and girls, see 
in the core course an opportunity to 
help more of them solve those common 
problems which lie within the area of 
home economics. In addition there is 
the possibility of developing special in- 
terest courses for meeting needs not 
common to the large group but impor- 
tant to some individuals in the group. 
Our belief is that no course can stand 
by itself. Home economics has drawn 
from practically every other subject 
matter field in the curriculum. We can- 
not claim all the material we teach as 
ours alone. Should home economics 
not call on these other departments to 
help it, and should it not be equally 
ready to serve in the other fields when 
called upon by them? The desire and 
willingness to plan and work together 
will result in better teaching and in 
broader and more democratic oppor- 
tunities for the young people we teach. 


Mid-Year Meeting of HEWIBS 


The second mid-year meeting of the 
Home Economics Women In Business 
Department of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association was held in New 
York City on January 13th and 14th. 

Mr. Charles Wesley Dunn, General 
Counsel for the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers Association, spoke on the 
provisions of the Wheeler Lea bill. 

Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, President of 
the A.H.E.A., gave an excellent lunch 
eon address entitled “A.H.E.A. Inven- 
tory and Resolutions.” 

Informal discussion groups were held 
in Clothing and Textiles, Equipment, 
Food and Nutrition, and Outline of 
Study of Buying Habits. 

A general business meeting, followed 
by a buffet luncheon concluded the 1939 
mid-year convention. 
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Sac City Community 


(Continued from page 42) 


five years’ perfect attendance. 
have been approximately 30 of 
keys given for this honor. 

All teachers and leaders of 
groups, as well as the members of the 
four councils, serve without pay. Most 
of the instructors are people with spe- 
cial abilities or training living within 
the community. These teachers volun- 
teer their services or are enlisted at 
the request of the Director of Adult 


these 


special 


Education. 

The type of instruction, classes of- 
fered, and the content of the classes is 
determined by the expressed interest 
of the community groups. The fact 
that there are vast differences in the 
educational background of night school 
members seems to be of little im- 
portance in the working out of the pro- 
gram. 

One of the newer features of the pro- 
gram is a nursery school. This plan 
was adopted so mothers of young chil- 
dren could be free to attend the eve- 
ning classes. Competent high school 
girls guide the children in supervised 
play in the kindergarten department. 

This year the farm men’s class, 


taught by the Vocational Agriculture’ 


instructor, will make a study of farm 
crops. The town men will have an 
opportunity to choose between crafts 
and social problems. The crafts class 
will devote most of its time to wood 
finishing and furniture repair. The 
other group will study pertinent social 
problems such as “Adequate Medical 
Care,” “Relief,” and “Social Security.” 

There will be two classes open to 
both men and women. An elementary 
course in general psychology, intend- 
ed to acquaint the student with the 
basic principles underlying the subject; 
and a class in music. The executives 
of the Adult School are attempting 
to develop a permanent mixed group of 
singers available for choral work in the 
community. 

For women night school members 
there will be a choice of five subjects 
other than the two mentioned above. 
“Trends in Contemporary Thought,” is 
a study of current literature such as 
“Man the Unknown,” “The Hundred 
Years,” and “Fashion is Spinach.” A 
course in “Homemakers’ Arithmetic” 
will be given to study the application 
of mathematics in cooking, buying, sew- 
ing, reading, vacationing, and com- 
munity service. “Clothing Construction” 
will be a laboratory class where actual 
construction is carried out rather than 
lecture work. The object of this class 
is to help solve problems encountered 
in making clothes. A swimming class 
will be available for those interested 
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There 


in water activities. This period is 
mainly for recreational purposes. Dis- 


cussions on “Problems of the Every 


Day Child” will include, “Leisure 
“Lack of Self Confidence,” 


“Jealousy,” 


Time,” 
“Fear,” “Anger,” 
pline,” “Teeth,” and “Diet.” 

In the last few years the practice 
has been established of taking group 
These trips are 


“Disci- 


tours in the spring. 
planned by the Community Group Coun- 
cils. Last spring the men, farm and 
town, chartered a special train and spent 
two nights and one day visiting indus- 
tries at Rock Island and Moline, II- 


linois, and Davenport, JIowa. The 


women, farm and town, spent a day 
touring the Sioux City, Iowa indus- 
tries. 

The Sac City project has played an 
important part in the development of 
the community, It has brought about 
splendid town-country relationships. It 
has given adults an opportunity to con 
tinue their education; an activity which 
so many people enjoy and appreciate 
It has brought information and culture 
to a rural community that ordinarily is 
available only to college students. These 
and many other fine results will develop 
from a good adult education program, 








IT BREAKS 
YOUR HEART 


Cranberry e Nousse 


cups raw cran- leup Irradiated 
berries, meas- Carnation Milk 
ured after sort- 9 
ing < teaspoons lemon 
1% cups cold water — 
I! 


4 cups sugar % cup orange juice 


Wash cranberries, add cold water. cook slowly 
till soft, about 15 min. Press through potato 
ricer or sieve. There should be 14 cups pulp. 
Add sugar and boil 10 min. There should be 
1% cups jelly. Chill miik thoroughly. Whip 
till stiff. Add lemon juice, continue whipping 
till very stiff. Cut and fold in cold cranberry 
pulp and orange juice. lightly but thoroughly. 
Freeze in heart-shaped mold in 1:3 salt-ice 
mixture. Unmold on bed of spun sugar; serve 
at ence. Or pour into cold freezing tray of 
automatic refrigerator and freeze. Yield: 6 


servings. 

















rosy cranberry mousse, nested 
on spun sugar. Beautiful to look 
at—and quite delicious... because, 
for one thing, Irradiated Carna- 


tion Milk 


lusciously smooth. eee 


makes it 


Have youa Carnation 
Cook Book? If not, 


use the coupon below. 
“From Contented 
ows” 
CARNATION COMPANY 
702F Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Please find enclosed L5e in (coin) (stamps) to cover 
cost and postage. for the de luxe Carnation Cook Book. 


Name 
{ddress 


City State 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economies 





Planning the New Cafeteria 
(Continued from page 51) 


The portable silver and checker’s 
stand is built to match the counter and 
is therefore of stainless steel. The space 
in behind the ice-cream cabinet is fin- 
ished to match the front, and is embel- 
lished with oxidized trim. The tops to 


hold silver containers are removable, 
round, stainless steel vessels, Six inches 
in diameter and six inches deep. 

The cashier’s top is of stainless steel, 
also, and is lined with 22-gauge stainless 
steel in order to maintain the harmony 
of the ensemble. The entire stand is 


mounted on four heavy-duty, rubber- 


tired ball-bearing casters, two of which 
are swivel. To insure greater conveni- 
ence, two of the wheels are furnished 
with a locking device. The adjoining 
ice-cream cabinet is of stainless steel, 
and secured to the cold drink section. 

The faculty dining room, which meas- 
ures 21 by 29 feet, is located on the 
north-east corner, and, because of the 
arcades, has exposures on the north, 
east, and south. Thus, it is light and 
airy at all times, and is easy of access, 
having its own private entrance and foy- 
er, separate from the students’ entrances. 
Adjoining the dining room is the teach- 
ers’ wash-room, which is also spacious 
and well-furnished. 








WHAT/..OnLy 202. 
OF NUCOA ALONE 
SUPPLY ABOUT I5% 
OF A CHILDS 
DAILY viTAMINA 
REQUIREMENTS?? 





ABSOLUTELY ! AS YOU KNOW, 
CHILDREN REQUIRE 6000- 
8000 UNITS A DAY. AND 
SINCE EVERY POUND OF 
NUCOA CARRIES AT LEAST 
7500 V.S.P. UNITS OF 
VITAMIN A , 2 OZ. OF NUCOA 


(— IN ADDITION, NUCOA 
PROVIDES APPROXIMATELY 
3300 CALORIES PER POUND... 
AND EXPERIMENTS ON 
PEOPLE SHOW IT TO BE 
ABOUT 96% DIGESTIBLE * 
* y, 


WELL— IT CERTAINLY 
LOOKS LIKE NUCOA HAS 
MOVED TO THE FRONT IN 

THE FOOD FIELD 








SUPPLY ABOUT 1000 UNITS 
-OR ABOUT 15% OF DAILY 
VITAMIN A REQUIREMENTS’ 








1. Booher, Jrl. Amer, Med. Assoc., Volume 
110, P. 1920, 1938. 








2. Holmes and Devel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., Volume 
54, Page 479. (Recently confirmed in experi- 
ments with New Nucoa by university workers.) 





IT HAS !| NUCOA IS A VERY 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD AND IN 
MY OPINION ITS EXCELLENT 
FOR ACTIVE CHILDREN. 1 
NEVER HESITATE TO RECOM- 
MEND NUCOA TO MY STUDENTS 














THESE FACTS ABOUT 
NUCOA ARE VERY INTER- 
ESTING. /M GOING TO 
GET A POUNP ANP TRY 
/T IN MY OWN KITCHEN ee 


~ 








THE 


FREE! NEW "MENU PLANNER"! 


»lorful, 8-page booklet—profusely illustrated. Con- 


co 

one delicious tested recipes for children, balanced | 

7 menus for an entire week, household hints, and many | 
{ other interesting food facts. Write The Best Foods, 


a fs 


for as many copies as you need. There’s no obligation. 


PLANTS: 
Avenue A & 4th St., Bayonne, N. J. 


Dept. A, 88 Lexington Ave., New York City, 


| INGE s oc ecccccericeceessccsosccveseseses oeeseescece | 


The faculty dining room is equipped 
with its own service counter so that 
teachers need not wait in line with stu- 
dents, but are served immediately. In 
general, this counter matches that of 
the students, but is built on a smaller 
scale. It is equipped with one large 
stainless steel pan furnished with four 
insets, an ice-cream cabinet, and a three- 
gallon coffee urn, with rolled body, nick- 
el-plated, and no-drip faucets. The 
liner of the urn is of fireproof glass, 
and the urn is heated by means of a 
Vulcan coffee urn burner, The faculty 
room has its own water station, equipped 
with a Mueller Fillglass faucet and a 
sunken drain with splashless drainer. 

About twelve inches above the tray 
slide is a glass storage shelf, which con- 
tinues across the front of the water sta 
tion. Thus, the faculty service counter 
is completely equipped to serve all the 
needs of 100 or more teachers, eating 
during two staggered lunch periods. 

The kitchen represents the most mod 
ern trend in cafeteria design, arrange 
ment, and equipment. The concrete floor 
is covered with acetile, a resilient, wash- 
able, fire-proof composition material of 
great durability, while the walls are 
painted with a washable paint, thus in 
suring hygienic conditions. 

Included among the kitchen equip 
ment are: the dish-washing assembly, 
electric dish-washer, pot sinks, vegetable 
work table, heavy-duty cutting table, 
vegetable sinks, electric vegetable peeler, 
steam vegetable cooker, butcher block, 
range canopy, range battery, cook's 
work table, salad table, electric slicer, 
salad sink, pan racks, electric bake-oven, 
electric mixer, baker’s table, electric po 
tato peeler, and electric meat slicer. One 
large refrigerator with six doors is used 
for general storage, while another of the 
same size is used exclusively for salads 
and desserts, 

The kitchen is also fully equipped with 
ample storage shelves and has an adjoin 
ing room for the storage of dried goods, 
staples, canned goods, and non-perishable 
vegetables and fruits. Also provided for 
the kitchen staff is a toilet room and a 
janitor’s closet. 

An outside 
west side of the building, adjoining an 
outdoor room under the arcades and is 
in operation at the same time as the 
cafeteria. This room appeals largely to 
those students who want only to supple 


service room is on the 


ment the lunch they brought from home. 
Here, students may purchase all kinds 
of cold drinks, ice-cream, hot or cold 
sandwiches, nuts, candy, and fruit 
Tables and chairs are placed under the 
nearby trees for the convenience of 
those who prefer to eat out of doors 
instead of in the cafeteria. 


This outside grill room is equipped 
for the preparation of foods, so that 
| they need not be brought from the 


a mn ee ee ee ee ee ee 


2802 So. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Address 


1900 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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kitchen. The grill equipment includes a 
griddle stand, gas griddle, baker’s hot 
plate, outside service sink, steam table, 
and sandwich worktable. Wherever pos- 
sible, the body of this equipment is 
heavy galvanized iron to insure long 
service. The baker‘s hot plate, however, 
is finished in black enamel. As in the 
cafeteria proper, the outside service 
steam table is made of stainless steel, 
and along the front of it is a hardwood 
cutting board. 

The sandwich table is 8 feet long by 
30 inches wide. The top is of selected 
sugar pine, while the body of the table 


to the cafeteria daily, Sales at present 
average around $75.00 a day. 

All in all, the San Bernardino High 
School cafeteria is a fine example of the 
very latest in school cafeteria construc- 
tion and operation. Light, spacious, airy, 
comfortable, and furnished with the 
most modern equipment, it well deserves 
the praise it is receiving from school 
administrators and cafeteria managers 
all over Southern California. It has al 
ready demonstrated during the short 
time it has been open, that the school 
cafeteria may readily become one of the 
most satisfactory, serviceable, and suc 
cesstul units of the entire school system. 


Quantity Recipe Service 


The Irradiated Evaporated Milk In 
stitute of Chicago, is offering free of 
charge, a new Quantity Recipe Service. 
The recipes have been tested in theit 
own experimental kitchen and are accu- 
rate and dependable. They are printed 
on 4x6 cards with lirections in easy 
to-follow step style. The ingredients are 
given in both weights and measures 
Each recipe is given in both quantity 
and “family” size so that it may be used 
in the home as well as in the institution 


kitchen 


is of durable galvanized iron. 

Students may choose their lunch ——~——— : 
either at the grill or in the cafeteria, 
but those desiring a full lunch invariably 








eat in the cafeteria proper as the grill 
room serves a more restricted menu, as 
can be seen from the comparison of a 
sample cafeteria menu given below, to 
the sandwiches, cold drinks, ice cream, 
etc. served in the grill. 


Cafeteria Menu 
Hor Foops: 2. Chipped Beef .. 5c 
Salmon Patties ...10c 3. Cheese .. 
Stuffed Peppers ..10c 
Spinach “suet 
Creamed Onions .. 5c 
SO Se 


Pastries & OTHER 
Desserts: 
1. Assorted Pies 
Yams Se a maid s Wier ae 2. Cake 
Mashed Spuds . Se 3. Watermelon y : 
; aie Was RISK, piquant and_ brim- 
1. Salmon Patties, ding .. Se ming with vitamin-be- 
Vegetable 5. Custards .... , " ' 
& Salad ......15¢ 6, Fresh Fruit stowed — wales glass of Sexton 
. Stuffed Peppers, 7, Ice Cream .... Fruit Juice. It’s the essence of 
Vegetable 9 i i 
ee ae the sun’s rays, distilled into 
. Fruit Bowl ....10c 1. Iced Tea .. a delicious nectar — the 
4. Vegetable Bowl. 10c . Orange Juice .. Se 2 : 
true-fruit flavor, nothing 
lost. Tree-ripened fruit 
gently pressed, saving all the nat- 
ural goodness and delicious flavor 
that Mother Nature has _ be- 
stowed so bountifully. Let their 
tonic freshness tone up your 
service to guests and patrons. 


PLATES: 


BEVERAGES: 


SALaps 3. Milk 
4, 


1. Potato Salad 

2. Deviled Eggs 

3. Fruit Salad .... 5c 
4. 


. GRILL Room: 
Cottage Cheese 


& Pineapple ... 5c 1. Hamburgers 
5. Sliced Tomato . Se 2. Hot Doge «1. oc 
6. Combination 3. Ice Cream ... 
Vegetable 4. Pop & Cocs 
SANDWICHES: 
1 Ham whole 5. Candy 


WE os sas vee 6. Cheesits ... 


These daily menus are posted on the 
main bulletin boards throughout the 
school so that students may make their 
selection kefore entering the cafeteria. 

The menu is exactly the same for 


APPLE 

GRAPE 

LEMON 

PRUNE 

PEACH 

CHERRY 

PEAR PLUM 
PINEAPPLE 
PEACH-NECTARINE 
ORANGE-GRAPEFRUIT 


EXTON “roo0s" 


©1939 JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO- BROOKLYN 


ORANGE 
APRICOT 
CRANBERRY 
GRAPEFRUIT 
BLACKBERRY 
both students and teachers except that LOGANBERRY 
teachers may also order coffee. The TOMATO 
average lunch check for teachers is per- 
haps a little over twenty cents; for stu- 
dents, about 15c. 

Student workers are employed in the 
cafeteria. One-third of these (approxi- 
mately) are furnished by N.Y.A., and 
the other two-thirds work for one hour, 
for which they receive a_ twenty-five 
cent lunch. 

Mrs. Minnie Behrens, the director, 
who devotes her entire time to man- 
aging the cafeteria, has been success- 
fully attracting more and more students 
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Cleveland Public Schools 


(Continued from page 49) 
of simple techniques of cookery, every 
day nutrition, planning, and buying, the 
selection and preparation of foods in 
order to preserve optimum health. The 
work includes units on table service, ta- 
Most schools 
where the offered 
a short unit on camp cookery with some 


ble setting, and etiquette. 
courses are include 
practical experience. 

Outstanding popular 
courses of study is PERSONAL REGIMEN, 


among _ the 


an academic credit class organized in the 
Cleveland High Schools nine years ago 
with an experimental group of twenty- 


five girls. Today the class is offered in 
all high schools to 1,914 girls and 1,688 
boys. In schools where the administra- 
tion makes it possible, boys’ classes are 
scheduled for a man teacher and a part- 
time trained home economist. 
The real purpose of the course is to 
develop standards of living and an ap- 
preciation of the value of personal and 
social development in the high school 
girl and boy. 

Because enrollments are 


assistant 


increasing 
faster than budgets will allow teacher 
employment, classes are often becoming 


adequately 


too large for the teacher to be able to 


supervise laboratory pro- 





Have you these 


Practical Aids 





for your spring classes? 


Sample Volume Sent Free 


Teachers tell us that they find these Better Buy- 
manship booklets very helpful as classroom 
texts and reference manuals. A recent survey 
showed that more teachers assign Household 
Finance booklets as required reading than any 
other source material except text books. 

Each of the 22 volumes in the series is a handy 
digest of fresh, reliable information on its sub- 
ject—a compact volume of helpful, usable ma- 
terial from widely scattered sources. Written 
by impartial authorities, the booklets are de- 
pendable guides to intelligent buying of food, 
clothing, household equipment and most other 
family needs. 


New editions —new subjects 
Now, when you are selecting supplementary 
material for your spring classes, don’t you want 
to examine the series? If you are already 
acquainted with these helpful booklets, we 
suggest that you make sure that your series is 
complete and that you have the latest editions. 
New subjects are constantly being added and 
former editions revised. Why don’t you send 
the coupon below for a sample volume and a 


complete list of the titles now in the series? | 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching | 
at the New York World’s Fair | 


Your Dollar”’ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


. . one of America's leading family finance organizations with 240 branches in 153 cities 





Research Department, PHE-2, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a sample Better Buymanship volume. Also a complete list of the titles 


now in the series. 


Address 


City 
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it necessary to organize a group ot spe- 
cially trained students to act as assistants 
in the laboratory. These advanced grade 
girls are recommended by class teachers 
and may then elect LEADERSHIP. The 
class work includes assignment as an 
assistant to regular elementary groups; 
required attendance at conferences for 
training in procedures; and assistance in 
personality difficulties. Credit for the 
work is received according to regular 
class standards, 

We have been endeavoring to promote 
an integrated program between all de- 
partments. Thus through the coopera- 
tion of Miss Eva Wingert, Principal of 
Jane Addams Vocational High School, 
and the Power Sewing Machine classes 
of this school, we are supplying at cost 
to the students all food laboratory 
aprons and caps. Jane Addams girls have 
made over 5,000 aprons and caps during 
the year for regular foods classes. This 
program eliminates the necessity of hav- 
ing girls make or buy their uniforms at 
a commercial rate. The project also 
supplies a valuable problem in mass pro- 
duction for the vocational school. 

Department of Home Economics 

National Education Association 
Convention 

The Cleveland Board of Education 
and the Department of Home Economics 
are looking forward with pleasure to the 
coming National Education Association 
Convention. We are planning no special 
exhibit of work because we know that 
there is little we can show in an exhibit 
which will be different from any other 
department of other large cities. We do, 
though, cordially invite you to visit 
classes in our schools, and in coopera- 
tion with the vocational high school ex- 
tend our invitation to the Home Eco- 
nomics Tea, which will be served daily 
on the sixth floor of the Board of Edu- 
cation building. These teas are to be 
under the supervision of class 
teachers and are to be prepared and 
served by students of tea room classes. 


room 


American Bemberg Corporation an- 
nounces a testing service in connection 
with fabric serviceability factors, avail- 
able to manufacturers of dress fabrics 
made from Bemberg rayon yarns. 
Through arrangements with the U. S. 
Testing Company all fabrics which pass 
laboratory tests for laundering, clean 
ability, shrinkage, tensile strength, slip- 
page and color fastness may be classified 
as “certified,” and sold and advertised 
under the seal of approval of the U. S. 
Testing Company. A certificate of ap- 
proval will be issued to manufacturers 
by American Bemberg Corporation, and 
the approved labels may be used by fab- 
ric manufacturers so long as the fabrics 
so tested continue to meet the service- 
ability standards which assure the re- 
tailer and the 


merchandise. 


public regarding this 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Practical Home Furnishing 
at Pratt Institute 


(Continued from page 39) 

The walls of the dining room and 
the living room are blue-green uniform 
to give a feeling of space. The 
draperies in the living room are made 
of a homespun cotton of diagonal weave, 
which costs two-thirds less than wool 
but can be both dry cleaned and Jaun- 
dered. These are set over on the 
walls to leave almost all the window 
space clear for light to enter. The 
draperies of the dining room are of 
glazed chintz, having some green in 
the design to emphasize the color of 
the walls and some blue to tone in 
with the porcelains. One of the Shera- 
ton arm chairs from the dining room 
and one of the side chairs are set in 
the living room so that there is no 
sense of crowding. The tiered Shera- 
ton table in the living room gives an 
accent note of genuine elegance in the 
furnishings. Some day, Mrs. Voorhees 
said, a mahogany writing desk is to be 
added to create an item of height for 
artistic balance. And soon, a group 
of students from Pratt’s Department 
of Fine Arts is to study the two rooms 
and decide what type of wall decora- 
tions they should have. 

The kitchen equipment of the practice 
house fascinates every visitor. It 1s 
built-in, made in a factory from speci- 
fications carefully planned by the group 
of girls who worked in the kitchen. 
These girls knew that in preparing a 
breakfast that ordinarily takes 18 min- 
utes a well-thought-out kitchen  sys- 
tem can reduce the time to 11 minutes 
and save 50 feet of travel and _ that 
the time for meals requiring much 
longer preparation can be correspond- 
ingly shortened. 

The continuous work service in this 
kitchen goes around two sides of the 
room. It is topped by an indestruct- 
ible composition and the seaming and 
stripping is of monel metal. The cab- 
inets and drawers are of wood treated 
with a kiln dried enamel which does 
not flake or crack. There is sufficient 
shelving space so that dishes can be 
dried and set away at once without 
having to be carried back into the din- 
ing room, Workers in this kitchen 
never bump their toes when standing 
at the work units because the girls 
remembered, when designing them, to 
have plenty of toe space underneath. 
There are two sinks, one for prepara- 
tion of vegetables (near the delivery en 
trance) and one for dish washing, 
(nearest the dining room) each under a 
window and each having an overhead 
light panel in the ceiling above. The 
vegetable sink is opposite the refrig- 
erator with the table top gas range on 
the wall between. Cabinets and drawers 
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contiguous to the vegetable unit con- 
tain saucepans—straight sided—paring 
knives, strainers, choppers and all other 
gadgets and equipment needed in the 
preparation of vegetables. 

There are such heat saving devices 
as triple and tiered saucepans of dif- 
ferent diameters and this year, the girls 
are going to do some testing to learn 
which types give best results. They 
are going to discuss, also, lids, bales 
and handles and make comparisons of 
the utility of aluminum, stainless steel, 
chromium and glass vessels so that when 
the time comes for them to choose 
equipment for themselves, they will 
choose intelligently. 

The dish sink has near-by shelves for 
the dining room china, glass and silver. 
The baking unit has cabinets above for 
flours and spices, ete., and cabinets be- 
low for pans, drying racks, etc. There 
is a horizontal panel light in the wall 
under the cabinets for this unit, to in- 
sure exactness in measuring baking ma- 
terials. Instead of having exclusively 
the easily cracked pottery mixing bowls 
of the original practice house kitchen, 
there are now stain Tesistant aluminum 
bowls and wooden spoons, and instead of 
the hand operated egg beater, there are 
electric beaters. One thing not yet in 
stalled is the hood over the gas range. 

“This year,” Mrs. Voorhees stated, 
“our girls are to test one of the new 
air conditioned ice boxes and compare 
its utility with the electric refrigerator 
in the laboratory. Since some of them 
will buy equipment for themselves on 
a limited budget, we feel that 
they should know the service this mod 
ern ice box—with its comparatively 
small original cost and small cost. of 
operation—can give.” The kitchen table 
is a unit that can be easily moved. It 
can be slid over to the vegetable unit 
on its soundless rubber feet, when a 
large quantity of vegetables is in 
preparation; to the baking unit when 
pans are being filled; to the range, 
when cookies in quantity are being 
taken from the oven. Or, it can serve 
as a breakfast table. And there is no 
danger of its developing wobbly legs 
for the “legs” are metal tubing in a 
continuous piece. The kitchen walls 
are covered with fireproof asbestos, set 
together with monel stripping. Installa- 
tion of this equipment cost around $900 

\ hanging plant is soon to be selected 
by student workers in’ this modern 
kitchen to be hung in the sunny window 
over the dish sink. It will take the 
place of the gay geraniums that used 
to grow in grandmother's traditional 
kitchen. But 
chair by the low window into which 


grandmother’s rocking 


“ 


visiting neighbors used to “drop” when 
they came in with a sample of success 
ful baking or some fresh made marma 


lade or jelly, will be lacking. Nor is 


there a low window in this. kitchen. 

It was over fifty years ago, that 
Charles Pratt, leading citizen of Brook- 
lyn, conceived a new type of education 
for boys and girls. Pratt Institute of 
today is only one result of his progres- 
sive thinking. From it, has stemmed 
most of the vocational training that 
exists in the entire educational field 
in this country, in grade schools, in 
high schools, in universities and profes 
sional schools. The method of learn 
ing through practical experience, which 
was the theme of Mr. Pratt's idea, 
has now become accepted not only in 
home making procedures but in the 
world of science and in the creative arts. 








“Up-to-the-minute information 
clever illustrations, and very ex- 
cellent arrangement of material” 
—Virginia F. Cutler, President 
California Home Economics 
Association. 


FOODS 


Their Nutritive, 
and Social Values 


HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Economic, 


The text that does for high school 


foods classes what 


THE HOME 


OMNIBUS 


does for the general home eco 
nomics course in high school 
provides the latest facts, the best 
arrangement, the greatest amount 
of material, in the most interest 
ing way. 


ECONOMICS 


Miss Adah Hess, Head of Home 
Economics in Michigan North- 
ern State Teachers College, says: 
“An excellent textbook in foods. 
The students and teachers here 
are delighted to find so many 
different items combined in one 
textbook. They are all agreed 
that the students who use this 
textbook will probably always 
retain it for their personal li- 
braries.” 


FOODS, $1.76 OMNIBUS, $1.60 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers Boston 
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FREE! 


4 4 Let us 
send you 


ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 


the Tale of 
D RIP 


Silk Stockings” 


a folder describing the manufac 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“We spin. 














DID YOU KNOW 


carry a COMPLETE line of LABO- 
APRONS at any price you want: 
vi. en on ° 


$1.50!) 





That we 
RATORY 


nde 65e¢ 75c - 85c - $1.25 
THE PEASANT MAID-85c 


is one of our most popular styles. 


Peasant Maid—Front Peasant Maid—Back 
Here is a BRAND NEW apron that you will 
like! It brings STYLE and COLOR into 
the kitchen, and it is also an EX- 
CELLENT value as you can see! 

OF COURSE 


LINE_s0 
DON’T 


You want to see the COMPLETE 
send for our new 1938-39 catalogue 
FORGET—We give 24 hour service!! 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Avenue 








_ Homemaking Bulletin Board 


| 


(Continued from page 43) 


instructor is better able to guide and 


direct these activities if she finds, for 
example, that a Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue is all the individual has to con- 


tribute from in the home. 


A certain instructor who is always 


trying new ideas was found using writ- 
ten jokes and humorous tales on the 


bulletin 
material 
noticed. 


board in that other 
to them might also be 
to the set 


hopes 
next 
Next 


of humorous 


stories on the day of my visit was a 
description of good sewing posture, the 


very 
clothing construction 


emphasis in a 
Can you 


thing receiving 


"nit. 


see how the bulletin board may supple- 
ment instruction? 

You may wish to use the following 
suggestive questions in a check list to 
| see how your homemaking department 


stands 


as far as your bulletin board 


is concerned: 


i 


Z 
; 
3 


aE at 


Does your homemaking department 
have a bulletin board? 

Is it large enough? 

isn’t large enough, 
larger one be built or easily ob- 


could a 


tained ? 

Is it in the part of the room where 
it best serves its purpose? 

Is it made of good material, such as 
cork, so that things may easily be 


posted? 


. Is the bulletin board attracting at- 


tention in the homemaking depart- 
ment ? 


. Are pupils given an opportunity to 


have charge of its contents and ar- 
rangement at least part of the time? 


. Is the material on it changed as dif- 


ferent phases of homemaking are be- 








. Does color enter into the materials 
selected ? 

. Are pupils and teacher working to- 
gether in planning for its use? 

. Does the bulletin board contain some 
material which has been up too long? 
Is the bulletin board ever blank when 
it could have been cared for? 

. Do you hear favorable comments 
from homemaking class members or 
other sources in the school? 

. If a visitor happened in the room 
when there was no class present, 
would the bulletin board reflect re- 
cent homemaking activities? 


“VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


A,B, C, D, E andG, also illus- FREE 
trative charts, recent clinical 
data, and bibliography. 
Accepted as standard educa- 
tional materials by the Wis- 
consin State Department of 
Public Instruction. Supplied 
gratis upon request. Dept. PE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
UL NS 


Suggested Lesson Plans for 
teachers, which provide accu- 
rate information on Vitamins 











Every Home Economist 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
Jormerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in C Ed i 
1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











= THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS= 


by 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


A source book for dramatics 
and festival observances, fea- 


turing the festivals and folk- 
ways of thirty-five nationali- 
ties. 


ing discussed ? 
. Are 
seasons represented? 


certain holidays, events, and 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Try 
this 


FOR FREE 
WONDERFUL 
RONINGS 


Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching : . > 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See in his own way? 
howelasticityand that fresh new 5. Is everyone in the 
look are given back to curtains, “le Saas fied with its oe 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars classes satished with its general ap- 
and shirts. Youriron fairly glides 
Awonderful invention. Sendnow, 


THANK YOU - - --------- 
THE HUBINGER CO., No. 634 KEOKUK, IA. 


Your free sample, please, and “That Won- 
derful Way to Hot Starch.” 


. Are all pupils able to see and read 
the contents of the bulletin board? 

. Is some of the content of the bul- 
letin board brought into teaching so 
that the pupils realize its value? 
Is the work of students posted at 


Price $3.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











least occasionally? 
Do pupils ever bring materials from 





their homes? 
. Is the pupil who is contributing ever 
called on to discuss his contribution 


homemaking 











pearance so that if visitors stepped 
into the room the students and in- 
Tell ‘‘at a glance’’ when roast 


structor would be proud of its con- s is done to your liking—rare, 
s.? medium or well done with method 


recommended by leading cooking 
authorities. Retains juice and 
flavor. Reduces excessive shrink- 
. Accurate, easy-to-read, Safe 
Easy to clean chromium 

. On sale at drug, hard- 

re, department stores or, sent 


post paid. 

ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rock d St., Rochest adit 
ROCHESTER MEAT 
THERMOMETER 


tents and arrangement ? 

. Amongst the displays are there oc- 
casionally at least some things that 
are really beautiful and attractive? 

. Do you comment on the effort put 





NOTE: Special quantities of this educational forth by students in contributing and 


material for class work upon request. 








: caring for the bulletin board? 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Fair Inspires Class 


Have you ever tried to sponsor a min- 
jature County Fair in your high school? 
If you haven't, it’s now time you were 
giving it a try-out. You'd never guess 
so much enthusiasm and spirit of co- 
operation could exist until you begin 
making plans for a Fair. 

The Homemaking Department in Will- 
cox Union High School, under the di- 
rection of Treva M. Leftridge, cooperat- 
ed with the Future Farmers of America 
in sponsoring such a Fair this Fall. 
Entries were made in the following di- 
visions: cake, pie, candy, doughnuts, 
canned fruits and vegetables, crochet- 
ing, school dresses, suits, party dresses, 
under garments, embroidery work, pil- 
lows, quilt tops, quilts, and flower ar- 
rangements. 

A most interesting honey exhibit was 
made with honey donated by a lady in 
the community. The Homemaking girls 
prepared various dishes in which honey 
was used, such as: cocktails, meat 
dishes, vegetables, cakes, cookies, pop- 
corn balls, honey taffy and a honey 
drink. Honey cookies were given away 
to all Fair visitors. All the food en- 
tries were sold to Fair visitors, and 
many demands were made for orders. 

We were fortunate in securing the 
cooperation of the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent in judging our exhibits, for 
which first, second and third prize rib- 
bons were awarded. One of the town 
merchants loaned us a large show case 
for the food entries. 

We are looking forward to a “bigger 
and better” Fair next year. 

Treva M. Leftridge 
Home Economics Instructor. 


Career Tours at New York 
World’s Fair 


Would you like to go “backstage” in 
the big industrial and business centers 
of New York and see where and how 
women work? Twenty-seven national 
and local women’s business and profes- 
sional headed by The 
American Woman’s Association of New 
York, will make that possible for out- 
of-town visiting the World’s 
Fair this year. The trips will be known 
as CAREER Tours. 

Leading manufacturers, 
Stores, steamship lines, publishing com- 
panies, art and music centers, markets, 
business offices, libraries, etc., are co- 


organizations, 
women 


department 


operating. The consumer as well as the 
home economist will find real interest in 
a personally conducted tour of New 
York’s Farmer Market, where she may 
view a banana ripening plant in opera- 
tion, the Meat Market, the Auction 
Market, where butter, eggs, poultry and 
fruits are sold, and the Fish Market 
where more than 500 million pounds of 
fish are sold every year. Of interest 
also will be visits to the test kitchens, 
chemical laboratories, textile, laundry 
and engineering laboratories, maintained 
by magazines and manufacturers. 

A special book is being prepared and 
published by the Career Tours Commit- 
tee entitled, “Women at Work—a Tour 
Among Careers”. It will be a dramatic 
record of women’s activities as work- 
ers for the past half century and will 
be profusely illustrated with action 
photographs of women at work. 





SEWING ROOM 





SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 


_ Pinking Shears 


Dress Forms 





Save Money With A 
BLODGETT 
Roaster-Baker Oven 
Write for details: 


The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont 


Skirt Cauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 





Complete 

F.O.B. ae 

Chicago Send fer Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 














Established 1885. 


ahead of 1937. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 





$2600 in high schools; up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1939. 
our clients. Send for folder today. NATA. 


Cor. Agencies: 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1938 far 


Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 to 
Best schools and colleges 


Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











TEACHERS 
ax», AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE | 
NATIONWIDE 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in great 
demand. We have requests for administrators and instruc- 
tors trained in Home Economics Education, Consumer 
Education, and the sociological aspects of Home 
Economics. We receive many calls for those prepared in 
S Foods, Clothing, and the Related Arts. Address 1200-11 
Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (N.A.T.A.) 











Home Economies in 1938 
was one of our most ac- 
tive departments. De- 
Mand exeeeded the sup- 
Ply. Aetual shortage of 
well-qualified eandidates 
still exists. 


HUGHES | tc: 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jaekson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine cellege posi- 
teachers 
with higher degrees. 
Exeellent city and 
suburban pesitions fer 
high schoel teachers. 











Start a Class 
in Child Care 


Classes in the proper care of chil- 
dren are springing up rapidly all 
over the country as an integral part 
of Home Economics courses. 


The one most important piece of 
equipment is 


The CHASE BABY 


It is a life-sized manikin built for 
hard, constant use. Almost every- 
thing can be taught with a Chase 
Baby that is essential in modern 
child care—bathing, ear and nose 
swabbing, powdering, feeding, hygi- 
enic care, dressing, making and laun- 
dering baby clothes. 


Schools, colleges, baby clinics every- 
where recommend the Chase Baby 
exclusively for this use because it 
meets all technical requirements. 


For full information, write to: 
M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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NEWS 


— Free 

To Teachers 
ae a copy of 
the latest Pet 
. : Milk cook- 
book containing 77 tested recipes 
for better food at lower cost made 
with Irradiated Pet Milk. 


ter Dor doe @ 


er 
ew 


PET MILK COMPANY 
1447b Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, “Three PET 


Delicious Meals a Day for 2 or 4 or 6” A | 
eh} 


f 


I teach (subjects 4 
in school grade) MIL 
Name 
Addres s 
City State 

(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 

















See that perfectly pinked seam? 


It’s one of those important little 
professional touches taught in 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


And the easiest way to turn out pinking 


such beautifully neat ravel- 


proof seams is with WISS Pink- shears 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


Model “C”, illus- uy 

trated, $4.95 a 

pair. Heavy duty 

Model “A"’, $7.00 » 

a pair. (Prices “ 

slightly higher in 
Canada) 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 











THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in _pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Leeson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
mame will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 
other obligations, 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 














HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 
The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


. Joan Finds Out. 
One-act play for senior highschool Clothing 
Classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


Martha Washington Returns. 
A one-act play for highschool child develop- 
ment classes. Seven girls. 15 


There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 


Fashion show for younger girls. Pantomime, 
two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 


A Television Style Show. 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, an- 
nouncer. 15¢ 


Playing the Game. 

Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, 
four boys. 25¢ 
Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls 
and three boys. 25¢ 
Abigail’s Print Shop. 

One-act play for highschool clothing classes. 
Three girls, one boy, and models. 15c 


Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 
(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. 
Four main characters and models. 15¢ 
This Modern Generation. 

Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25c 


The Uses of Adversity. 


One-act and three scenes for homemaking 
classes. Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 


The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 

Costume. 

Two short plays for college students. Six girls. 

Any number of models. 20c 
. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 

Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 

classes. Nine girls and extras. 15c 

Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 2 

boys. 25¢ 

A Home Management Play. 

Four girls, six boys. 15c 

The Country Cousin. 

4 main characters all girls. Based on personal 

appearance and good grooming. 15c 

A Modern Cinderella. 

6 girls. Based on general home economics. 15c 

Mr. Budget. 

A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 

2 boys. 15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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MUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, FA. 








YOUR CLASSES WILL “DO THEMSELVES PROUD’ 


in torcing the end-of-the-year parties - - 
with the relichle help of BISQUICK 


Much of the ‘‘hazard”’ of quantity cook- 
ery is removed by Bisquick’s sureness. 
And Bisquick treats always fit in. Send 


for free set of ‘‘Helps for Year-End Par- 
ties and Picnics’’ (quantity recipes and 
menus). 


Strawberry Shortcake, 
made the easy Bis- 
quick way, tops off a 
class banquet to per- 
fection. For the class 
picnic? ... Butter 
Cakes, and Bisquick 
‘“‘Doughboys’”’ toasted 
on a stick over the 


open fire. 





Every extra help counts when it comes to serving the 
class banquet — or any of the year-end entertaining 
that is shouldered by your foods classes. Let Bisquick 
take half the labor, and most of the worry, out of much 
of this work! Bisquick will turn out biscuits, short- 
cakes, meat pie crusts, etc., that any class would be 
proud to serve. 

Only the highest quality ingredients, including 
Gold Medal “‘ Kitchen-tested”’ Flour, go into Bisquick. 
These ingredients are properly proportioned and ex- 
pertly blended together — more expertly than can be 
done by hand. As a result Bisquick is virtually failure- 
proof. Less work for your students, the Bisquick way 
... more assurance, more fun! — all of which will be 
especially appreciated in the weeks just ahead. 

Asa special help to foods teachers, the General Mills 
Home Economics Department has prepared a new set 


MARCH, 1939 


of low-cost banquet-sized menus for class parties, 
picnics, etc.—plus complete, large quantity recipes 
—with amounts to buy and serve. 
Sending for your free set does not 
obligate you in any way. Send now! 

Bisquick and advertising claims made for 


it are accepted by the American Medical 
Association's Council on Foods. 


Helps for ES 
F REE! Class Parties, Picnics 


Low cost banquet-sized recipes and menus for end-of-the-school-year 
entertaining — banquets, parties, picnics. For free set, write to General 
Mills Home Economics Dept. No. 339, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Name 

Position 


School or Business Address. . 


City 


estamos 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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When you bake, be sure to leaven | RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
and lighten with our Baking Soda and | MATERIAL 


: : For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
Sour milk, to make goodies that are viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 


i ia , ; illustrative materials consisting of educational 
moist and velvet-soft. They ll retain samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 


their freshness longer too. Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
. also published in the 


Perhaps your baking also needs a | HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


bit of inspiration. Send, then, for the | ae sent monthly to al lates Economics Edv- 

iti - ; " cators that ve enrolled to receive the Service. 

1938 edition of “Successful Baking. This Service is provided through the cooperation of 

This recipe book offers ideas for cakes | several of the leading manufacturers in the United 

: S ’ States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 

bread, cookies, buns, fritters, waffles, =~ illustrative material and authentic data re- 
; | garding it. 

scones—all made palate-pleasing | If you are not receiving this Service write today 


. giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
with the help of Arm & Hammer or name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 


Cow Brand Baking Soda (they are other obligations. 
. . . sas HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
identical). Your free copy is waiting cals &, Wie, Uae 


for your request. FREEPORT NEW YORK 











A NEW TEXT FOR HOME ECONOMIC COURSES 


HOUSING 
AND THE 


HOME 


HAZEL SHULTZ 


Author of “Making Homes,” ete. 


Fy MPHASIZING the consumer point of view, this in- 
teresting text for high-school courses deals with the 
problem of shelter in its relation to living and makes | 
clear the responsibility of the individual in creating and | 
maintaining adequate and enjoyable homes. The first 
two chapters indicate the nationwide need for better | 
housing and present an approach to a_ study of the 
problem. Other chapters deal with safety and_ health, 
the social aspects of the housing problem, and = such 
topics as Furnishing, Household Management, Selection 
of Household Materials, Paid Household Labor, Locating 
and Planning a Place for the Home, and Cost of Housing. 





To be published in March 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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